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N THE Treaty of Versailles Germany ac- 
cepted responsibility for herself and her 
allies “for causing all the loss and damage 
to which the Allies and Associated Govern- 
ments and their nationals have been sub- 

jected as a consequence of the war imposed 
upon them by the aggression of Germany and 
her allies.” In their turn the Allies recognized 
that the resources of Germany were not ade- 
quate “to make complete reparation for all 
such loss and damage.” The Treaty provided, 
however, that a complete investigation of this 
question should be made and Germany notified 
by May 1, 1921, of the amount which she 
would be required to pay. 

The recent Allied Conference at Paris was held 
for the purpose of carrying out this clause of the 
Treaty. Apparently this German indemnity as 
set by the Conference is equivalent to $55,000,- 
000,000; yet in reality the amount is less than 
half, for the interest, running for forty years, cuts 
itdown to $20,000,000,000. That is, if Germany 
should pay the whole penalty now, in one lump 
sum, such a payment would wipe out this part of 
her score. Such an indemnity is less than the 
cost of the war to the United States; it is only 
twice the indebtedness of the Allies to this 
country alone. It is less than the indemnity 
that Germany had planned to collect from the 
United States in case she had won the war. 

So far as the Germanic protestations arraign 
the justice of this punishment the world will 
treat them with the contempt which is their due. 
lhe only plea that interests mankind is the ex- 
tent to which these payments will dislocate in- 
ternational trade and credit and so make the 
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condition of the world far worse than it is now. 
Probably no German has made this point so 
eloquently as has Maximilian Harden, in the ar- 
ticles which have been published in this and the 
preceding numbers of WorLD’s Work. 

Despite Herr Harden’s rhetoric, however, 
the world is not yet convinced that Germany 
cannot repair the consequences of her evil 
ambitions, at least to the extent arranged for 
by the Paris Conference. It cannot forget 
that Germany was not invaded, that her civi- 
lian population was not enslaved, that her cities 
were not razed, that her cathedrals were not des- 
troyed, that her agriculture was not ruined, 
that her horses and cows and sheep and swine 
were not carried off, that her locomotives 
and cars were not stolen for war purposes, 
that her factories and machinery were not 
leveled to the ground, and that her mines 
were not flooded and put out of use for at least 
a decade. In France, where all these things 
and more took place, the people are industri- 
ously at work repairing the ravages. If France 
has the vitality left for work of this kind, it is 
not impossible that Germany, which underwent 
no such sufferings, is also able to make her con- 
tributions. The French statisticians have 
called attention to a fact which is even more 
significant. France is at present taxing herself 
to the extent of 18 per cent. of her income. 
Germany is taxing herself to the extent of 12 
per cent. of her income. Before Germany’s 
pleas for mercy are entertained, the world will 
expect that she shall tax herself at least as 
heavily as does the nation which she attemptea 
to annihilate. 
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The Necessity for Disarmament 


HE question that is occupying the at- 
tention of the whole world at the present 


time is that of disarmament. The naval 
programmes of two nations, the United States 
and Japan, are mainly responsible for this tense 
interest. The two countries which led in 
naval rivalry for the twenty years preceding the 
World War, Germany and Great Britain, 
are at the present time building no large war- 
ships. The United States is continuing the 
programme authorized by Congress in 1916, 
and the General Board has recommended 
that, as soon as these ships are finished, we 
immediately begin work on a programme that 
will precisely duplicate that ambitious scheme. 
Japan not only is completing the vessels laid 
down in the course of the war or immediately 
afterward, but also is contemplating other 
extensive additions to her navy. If no more 
warships are authorized, the American Navy, 
in two or three years, will be much more 
powerful than Great Britain’s; that of Japan 
wil not be very much smaller. Should 
Mr. Daniels’s grandiose plan be adopted, the 
American Navy would in five or ten years 
be more powerful than that of Great Britain 
and Japan combined. It is not surprising 
that these realities and these possibilities have 
set the world to thinking. What national 
purposes inspire these great ship-building 
undertakings? What ambitions or fears are 
driving these nations into naval expansion on 
an unprecedented scale? What effect will it 
all have upon the world’s peace, and upon those 
hopes, now so generally entertained, that a 
new order is dawning for mankind? 
_ Sofar as the United States is concerned, there 
ismuch misapprehension in Europe. A read- 
ing of the European press gives the impression 
that, casting aside the League of Nations, 
the United States has suddenly embarked on a 
career of huge naval expansion. For this a 
- §00d deal of loose and silly talk from the 
Present Secretary of the Navy is mainly re- 
sponsible. For two years Mr. Daniels has 
been threatening the civilized world with an 
American Navy larger than the combined 
navies of all nations. Doubtless he has 
Personally inspired the recommendation of 
the General Board for a duplication of our 
Present building programme. Yet Mr. Daniels 
IS practically the only person in responsible 
Position who has engaged in such irrespon- 
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sible forecasts. On this side of the water 
the Daniels proposals are not seriously taken. 
The foreign critics who accuse the American 
people of going in for “navalism” ignore the 
fact that the programme which so arouses 
their excitement now is the same one which 
inspired their applause when originally adopted 
in 1916. For our shipyards are at present 
merely engaged in carrying out a law passed 
five years ago. ‘ 


“Preparedness” in 1914 and Now 


HIS law was the result of the “pre- 

paredness campaign” which had aroused 

only a languid interest for several years 
preceding the World War, but which took on a 
new intensity when Germany crossed the 
Belgian frontier. It is only when we turn 
back and read the speeches and books and 
articles on this once burning subject that we 
gain a proper viewpoint for the present dis- 
cussion of “disarmament.” In all this vast 
and now antiquated literature there was a clear 
appreciation of the fundamental fact that 
a nation’s military policy necessarily rested 
upon its national policy. The idea that in 
building dreadnaughts and creating armies 
we had no particular enemy in view, was pure 
hypocrisy. Possible enemies, then as now, 
always assumed a definite form; the extent to 
which we should arm depended, then as now, 
on the likelihood that we should have to defend 
ourselves and uphold our national policies 
against aggression from sources that were al- 
ways kept clearly in mind. A survey of the 
international field in 1914 disclosed that the 
United States had assumed heavy responsibil- 
ities. In upholding the Monroe Doctrine we 
had announced our determination of defending 
two great continents from any possible foe. 
In acquiring Hawaii, Samoa, Guam, and the 
Philippine Islands we had extended our radius 
of naval action more than six thousand miles. 
John Hay’s “open door” policy in the East had 
certainly given us a strong interest in the 
integrity of China, even if it had not definitely 
committed us to defending that policy with 
arms. The building of the Panama Canal had 
created a vulnerable point in the Caribbean 
which we must stand ready to protect at any 
cost. Thus those who, discussing “ prepared- 
ness’’ six years ago, asked whether the United 
States had undertaken obligations outside her 
own border which might conceivably call for 
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battleships and armies, found themselves com- 
pelled to answer the question in the affirmative. 

At the same time we discussed not only 
policies but possible enemies. There were 
only three that were seriously considered. 
What was the chance that we should have a 
. conflict with Great Britain? At that time we 
had not been Britain’s ally in a great war: 
yet, even then, an honest survey of the field 
disclosed few causes of ,possible trouble. The 
outstanding fact was that, for twenty years— 
ever since the Venezuelan incident—the British 
Government and the British people had shown 
every desire of maintaining the most harmo- 
nious relations with this country. This desire 
was a conspicuous note in British foreign policy, 
and almost an ostentatious one. Such mis- 
understandings as had arisen in the course of a 
century had been adjusted by diplomacy or 
arbitration. In the only policy which could 
conceivably cause friction—the Monroe Doc- 
trine—Great Britain had long since acquiesced. 
Thus no intelligent American regarded the 
British navy—Great Britain had only a small 
army—as anything which we should “build 
against.”” With Japan, their case was not so 
clear. It was not necessary to accept the 
forecasts of a Hobson and the wildest 
Californians to conclude that, after all, there 
were matters which might make _ trouble 
between Japan and ourselves. The fact was 
that only President Roosevelt’s prompt and 
energetic behavior in 1907 had prevented war 
between the two countries. Our ideas about 
China did not coincide with Japan’s. Our 
possession of many of the best strategic points 
in the Pacific might perhaps be regarded by 
Japan as a provocation. Our inhospitable 
attitude toward Japanese immigrants was a 
constant irritation to a proud and valiant 
people. Many Americans suspected that 
Japan nourished imperialistic ambitions indeed, 
it was unquestionable that the military. spirit in 
that country was powerful. 

Yet the influences working for peace 
in both Japan and the United States were so 
strong that war was by no means regarded as 
likely. The one enemy who loomed large in 
all “preparedness” debates was Germany. 
The aggressive policy of the Kaiser was always 
blatantly manifest. Long before 1914 the 
German Foreign Office had demonstrated that 
its ideals were those of a medieval bandit. 
In 1902 the Kaiser had attempted to des- 
troy the Monroe Doctrine; since then Germany 
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had scarcely concealed its hostility to this, 
the main feature of American foreign policy, 
With the outbreak of war Germany threw off 
all pretensions to decency and stood confessed 
as the world’s great buccaneer. In case the 
Allies should be defeated, there was not the 
slightest question that the United States would 
be attacked. Thus, of the three possible 
enemies against whom we were preparing in 
1916, Great Britain was not a possible foe, 
Japan was a possible—though not a likely one 
—and Germany, in case she won the late war, 
which then seemed not improbable, was almost 
a certain foe. It was in this state of mind 
that the naval programme of 1916 was con- 
ceived. It was not adopted as a preparation 
for immediate war with Germany. Any ade- 
quate preparation for the war in which we 
ultimately engaged would have taken the form 
of destroyers and other anti-submarine craft, 
not of battleships and battlecruisers, which 
could not have been built for many years, 
So far as any logical policy controlled at all, 
our proposed fleet was regarded as preparation 
for war with Germany after Germany had de- 
feated the Allies, or as a possible preparation 
against a Japan which might refuse to accept 
certain implications of our domestic and 
foreign policy. 


A Radical Change in the International 
Situation 


United States when the building pro- 
gramme which is now under way was 
adopted. It is quite apparent that our position 
has radically changed. The great enemy that 
seemed so powerful in 1916 is now, ina military 
sense, contemptible. The German fleet could 
now hardly make war on Spain or Norway. 
Her great battleships are either in the hands of 
her enemies or at the bottom of the sea. The 
Kaiser’s hope of a great German colonial 
empire, of taking Great Britain’s place in 
Canada, India, and South Africa, and of convert- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine into a dead letter, has 
gone. Nor is it likely that, in the lifetime of 
the present generation, Germany will ever build 
another fleet. So far as the new American 
Navy was intended as a protection against 
Germany, it has outlived its usefulness. Far 
from needing more dreadnaughts, we cannot 
possibly use those which we already have. 
Despite certain influences now at work to 


Su then was the position of the 
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make trouble between the United States and 
Great Britain, the relations of these two na- 
tions have not changed. They have not 
changed because the fundamental facts have 
not changed. The reasons which existed five 
years ago for good relations between the 
United States and Great Britain are even 
stronger to-day. Temperamental causes for 
irritation are plentiful enough, but the war 
emphasized the fact that the ideals of the two 
countries are the same, and that the welfare 
of mankind depends upon their close under- 
standing and codperation. An Anglo-American 
war would mean the end of modern civilization. 
It would mean the rejuvenation of Germany 
and of German Kaiserism. It would mean the 
reconstitution of Austria-Hungary and the 
Hapsburgs. In a word it would mean the loss 
of everything which has been gained by the 
dreadful struggle which has just closed. The 
war has ended with Great Britain a greater 
friend of the Monroe Doctrine than ever before. 
It has left the British Empire more dependent 
upon friendly relations with this country than 
most Englishmen care to admit. To the 
United States Great Britain has surrendered, 
temporarily at least—perhaps permanently— 
her position as the world’s financial centre. 
The debts which the British Government owes 
the American Government are greater than she 
can pay in a generation, and in the coming years 
England will become more and more dependent 
upon American trade and American finance. 
Certain new facts have, indeed, appeared that 
are usually accepted as having a tendency to 
estrange friendly nations. Those mistaken 
philosophers who attribute all wars to eco- 
homic causes may point out that the United 
States is now “going out” for that foreign 
trade and that shipping upon which the 
Prosperity of Great Britain has depended for a 
century. Again we shall be told that it is 
Great Britain’s historic policy to “crush” 
any nation that attempts to dispute her 
ascendency on the sea. The fate of Spain, 
Holland, and France will once more be paraded 
before our eyes. But these phantoms do not 
disturb an America whose display of power 
in the recent war was as much a revelation to 
itself as to the world. Its matchless strategic 
Position, its economic independence, the youth 
and energy of its people, its industries, its 
resources—no American can survey these 
advantages, contrasting them with a bankrupt 
and devastated and heart-sick Europe, and 


entertain any fear of an attack from overseas. 
And, despite certain discouraging features of 
the present situation, a common idealism does 
control the minds of both peoples. Between 
them arbitration is a practicable method of 
settling disputes. An important influence is 
the fact that the incoming Administration is 
far more friendly to Great Britain than the out- 
going. No better guide to Anglo-American 
relations could be asked than the letter which 
Mr. Harding has recently addressed to Mr. 
John A. Stewart, Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Sulgrave Institute. As 
definitely committing Mr. Harding to a policy 
of codperation it is worth quoting in full: 


Dear Mr. Stewart: The labor of uniting into still 
closer amity and understanding the English- 
speaking peoples of the world has a significance of 
good to all Americans and to all nations and races 
of the world. 

Destiny has made it a historical fact that the 
English-speaking peoples have been the instrument 
through which civilization has been flung to the far 
corners of the globe. | am impressed not so much 
by the glory that English-speaking peoples may 
take to themselves as by the profound duties that 
God has thrust upon them—duties of being re- 
strained, tolerant, and just. These duties will find 
their greatest recognition in a united, unshakable 
friendship and understanding and oneness of pur- 
pose—not for the exclusion from brotherhood of 
others, but for a better brotherhood flowing toward 
others. 

I believe that when the wisdom of America is 
summoned to assist the world in building a workable, 
as distinguished from a bungling agreement or 
association for the prevention of war, unity of 
English-speaking peoples will play no small part, 
not to invade the rights or exclude the fellowship 
of other nations, but to protect and include them. 
Faithfully yours, WARREN G. HARDING. 


Japan as a Possible ‘‘Foe” 


- | SHE only remaining possible “foe” of 
the United States, according to the 
world situation of 1916, is Japan. The 

observer most friendly to Japan must admit 

that our relations have changed. In 1916 the 
so-called “gentleman’s agreement” seemed 
to have definitely settled the problem of Jap- 
anese immigration. It is now all too apparent 
that it has not done so. The antagonisms 
between the Japanese and the citizens of the 

Pacific are much more strained now than then. 

California has passed referendum laws, against 

the holding of property by Japanese, that have 
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made conditions fairly acute. The restriction, 
very likely the prohibition, of Japanese labor 
immigration into the United States is now a 
fixed national policy. The Asiatic situation 
has also become more tense. Most Americans 
believe that Japan used the World War as an 
opportunity to solidify her position in China. 
She emerged from Versailles with a powerful 
hand upon Shantung, China’s richest province. 
That it is Japan’s highest aspiration to control 
the whole of China and monopolize its trade 
is the well-grounded suspicion of the United 
States and Europe. Moreover, the Japanese 
strategic position in the Pacific is much stronger 
than in 1916. At that time it was possible to 
draw a diagram and show how impregnable 
the United States could make itself, with such 
points as Manila, Guam, Samoa, Hawaii, and 
Kiska, Alaska. The Peace Conference, how- 
ever, acting in obedience to what seemed a 
necessity, awarded Japan all the German 
Islands north of the Equator. Regarded 
strictly from a naval point of view, this cession 
is a very serious thing for the United States. 
If Japan establishes naval bases in the Caroline, 
Marshall, and Ladrone islands, she has simply 
cut communications between the United States 
and the Philippines. Unless this country 
should station a fleet more powerful than the 
Japanese in Manila, Japan would have no 
difficulty in capturing the Philippines and 
Guam. With Guam and the German islands 
in Japanese possession, the United States 
would have the utmost difficulty in regaining 
its Pacific possessions, as our nearest base, that 
of Hawaii, would be more than three thousand 
miles away. 

These are the purely military and political 
aspects of American-Japanese relations; more 
important than either is national sentiment. 
Though it would be absurd to maintain that 
the average American feels as friendly toward 
Japan as in the days of the Russo-Japanese 
War, there is no real hostility in this country. 
The attitude is one of a somewhat distrustful 
curiosity. Just what does Japan wish to do? 
The Japanese themselves are apparently 
divided into two camps. There is a purely 
jingo element, ready for aggression; but the 
wisest Japanese—those who really govern the 
country—probably realize that Japan cannot 
afford to antagonize mankind and that the 
safest course is not the path which Germany 
trod. The fact that Japan finally joined the 
Chinese Consortium on terms satisfactory to 


the United States and Europe indicates that. 


the saner elements are gaining the upper hand 
over the Military Party. The most fiery 
Japanese probably realizes that war with the 
United States would be something quite 
different from the war with Russia. 


Naval Superiority Over Britain and Japan 


HUS of the three possible enemies 

against which the present building pro- 

gramme was aimed, Japan is the only 
one which can conceivably be regarded in that 
light at the present time. And Japan hardly 
belongs to that class. It is, therefore, quite 
apparent that the United States certainly 
needs no larger navy than the one provided by 
the law of August, 1916. This programme will 
give us a navy very much more powerful than 
any Great Britain can complete by 1924. The 
mere statement that our tonnage then will 
amount to 1,150,650 and that of Great Britain 
to 883,290 only tells part of the story. The 
really important fact is that our ships will be 
immeasurably more powerful than those of 
Great Britain. A new nomenclature is now 
applied to battleships; we no longer refer 
to them as super-dreadnaughts and dread- 
naughts. The far more descriptive phrase now 
used is pre-Jutland and post-Jutland. The 
first is meant to describe the type of ship which 
went into the Jutland battle, the second the 
vessels built since, with all the increase in size 
and improvements which that struggle showed 
to be necessary. By 1924 the British navy will 
contain just one post-Jutland warship, the 
battlecruiser Hood, 41,000 tons; the American 
Navy will contain sixteen. Moreover, of our 
pre-Jutland fleet, seven are larger than any 
ship in the British navy except the Hood. 
Over the Japanese fleet our superiority will 
be even greater; we shall be nearly three times 
as powerful. 

Any discussion of disarmament does not 
involve the question whether we are to build 
ships additional to the programme of -1916— 
that would be sheer folly in any event; the 
only point is whether we are to stop construc- 
tion on that programme in whole or in part. 
Work has started on all the 156 ships, though 
on some, especially the battlecruisers, not much 
progress has been made. Mr. Daniels takes 
the stand that the United States is to have the 
largest navy whether or not we make an 
international agreement for disarmament. 
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Evidently the only question open to argument 
in his opinion is whether we are to have a fleet 
larger than all others put together. But this is 
hardly a conciliatory attitude with which to 
begin the discussion; and it is not necessarily 
the attitude of the American people. Mr. 
Borah has presented a resolution which calls 
for a meeting between the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan on naval armament, 
“with a view of promptly entering into a treaty 
by which naval building programmes of each of 
said governments shall be reduced annually dur- 
ing the next five years to such an extent and 
upon such terms as may be agreed upon.” That 
represents the wisest method of procedure. 

It is apparent that the task is not to 
be an easy one. Such a discussion, must 
involve more than the mere question of 
ships; it must discuss matters of international 
policy. Every nation, in constructing a navy, 
presumably has some reason for doing so. 
For the same reason it cannot change its naval 
plans unless there is a change in the situation 
which brought them into being. Thus the 
proposed meeting between the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan should logically 
consider the relations that exist between these 
three countries. Any possible causes of fric- 
tion should be removed. In 1904 Great Britain 
and France agreed on the disposition of their 
navies—one to guard the North Sea and the 
other the Mediterranean; an essential pre- 
liminary to this arrangement, however, was a 
definite settlement of the outstanding differ- 
ences between the two countries, especially 
Morocco and Egypt. Such an understanding 
must precede any agreement on American, 
British, and Japanese naval policy. A settle- 
ment of the questions of Japanese immigration 
and Japanese aspirations in China would make 
the scrapping of “naval programmes” a simple 
matter. And there are indications that such 
a settlement is possible. Economic forces, 
as well as a decent national sentiment, are 
working for disarmament. Perhaps the most 
pathetic sight on the international landscape 
is the attempt of a poor country like Japan to 
construct a great navy. English experts figure 
that a modern battleship, with the auxiliary 
Vessels necessary for its protection—destroyers, 
Submarines, scout cruisers, and airplanes— 
represents an investment of about $75,000,000. 
Such figures show the sheer madness of naval 
competition. Great Britain is now building 


No new battleships for the very good reason 


that she cannot afford them; temporarily 
at least she has withdrawn from the race. 
There is probably only one country that can 
stand the luxury of an expensive modern navy, 
and even the United States does not find the 
experience altogether comfortable. When one 
thinks of the public schools that a single battle- 
ship could build, of the work which this 
money could accomplish in stamping out 
disease and promoting agriculture, the wicked- 
ness of the whole thing stands manifest. 


A Great American Army Unnecessary 


HE Borah resolution contemplates a 

discussion only for limiting naval dis- 

armament. That is probably wise for 
the question of armies each nation can settle 
for itself. The United States is already de- 
creasing the size of its army. The military 
bill of 1920 limited the Army to 280,000 men— 
at least that was the interpretation of Secretary 
Baker, who has been working hard to bring it 
up to that quota. At present there are about 
230,000 soldiers in khaki. Even the men who 
were most strongly advocating preparedness in 
1916—such men as Julius Kahn in the House 
and James W. Wadsworth in the Senate— 
regard any such standing force as excessive 
under present conditions. The debate as to 
whether the figure should be placed at 150,000 
or 175,000 strikes most observers as futile. 
What is really needed is a “skeleton force” 
large enough for routine purposes, and so 
organized that it can be rapidly enlarged in 
case of emergency. The policy of Great 
Britain seems to be about the same. So long 
as these two countries have already taken a 
stand for limiting the size of their armies there 
is really no need of an international conference 
to discuss this subject. A land force such as 
is now proposed for this country involves no 
possibility of aggression. Indeed, the one 
thing which lies least heavily upon the Ameri- 
can mind to-day is the fear of an attack from 
any source—from the sea or from the land. 
Our position is quite different from that in the 
few years which préceded the World War. 
The rapidity with which we gathered our 
resources, the skill and spirit with which we sent 
2,000,000 men to Europe, the fighting qualities 
they displayed—these things gave the world 
an object lesson it will not soon forget. Thus 
the United States has everything to gain from 
disarmament and nothing to lose. 
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American interest in the question of disarma- 
ment, and British as well, is thus largely on the 
naval side. With continental Europe, how- 
ever, the situation is reversed. So far as can 
now be foreseen, the time for continental 
navies has passed. Spain has never rebuilt 
the navy which the United States destroyed in 
1898. The only continental navies that ever 
assumed any size, the Russian and the German, 
exist no longer. France and Italy, though the 
European alliances preceding 1914 required 
them to create a naval force, never became 
formidable on the ocean, and they. are every- 
day becoming less so. The matter of disarma- 
ment with these Powers concerns the possible 
decrease of their land forces. This question 
is far more complicated than that which 
primarily interests the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan, and it is one with which, 
at the present time, the United States has little 
todo. Senator Borah has done well, therefore, 
in limiting the proposed discussion to the three 
great sea Powers. 


The New Spirit in Mexico 


7 “HE evident desire of President Obregon 
to establish friendly relations with the 
United States is one that will be cor- 

dially reciprocatedinthiscountry. Our attitude 

toward Venustiano Carranza was one of the 
strangest episodes in our foreign relations. 

From the beginning of his revolutionary and 

political career Carranza had as his chief asset 

the support of the United States. He had 
as his chief item of policy, opposition to the 

United States. In his struggle with Huerta 

it was the munitions shipped into Mexico 

with the permission of Washington and the 
diplomatic support of the United States which 
made it possible to win. Yet the policy of 

Carranza as President was one of violent 

hostility to this country. He became the 

leader of the elements in Mexico whose cam- 
paign cry was “death to the gringoes’’, and 
who found their chief delight in destroying 

American property and insulting and killing 

American citizens. The real character of the 

Carranza procéeding has never been under- 

stood in this country. In reality Carranza 

was the head and front of a movement which 
resembled the Boxer agitation in China. Its 
motto was “ Mexico for the Mexicans,” and 
its real purpose was the expulsion of the 
foreign devils. Carranza’s pro-Germanism was 
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the thing which perhaps “most impressed 
Americans; the campaign which was being 
persistently waged against American and 
foreign interests, in this so-called attempt to 
restore the country to Mexicans themselves, 
attracted less attention. Yet the main task 
that faces President Obregon is the reversal 
of this policy and the reéstablishment of 
friendly relations with the one Power without 
whose friendship and economic support Mexico 
can hardly exist. 

The extent to which American interests 
predominate in Mexico is hardly appreciated 
by Americans themselves. The recent report 
of the Fall Committee discloses that American 
investments in Mexico are not only greater 
than those of any other country, but greater 
even than those of all other countries combined. 
It was this great interest, the result of many 
years hard pioneer work, that the Carranza 
Government was attempting to destroy. The 
story of oil illustrates the campaign perfectly, 
Mr. John Lind, in his recent appearance be- 
fore the Senate, made the statement that 
“Lord Cowdray discovered oil” in Mexico. 
But the fact is that the discoverers of Mexican 
oil were not Englishmen; they were Americans. 
For centuries Mexico had lain fallow, one of 
the richest oil fields in the world; Mexicans 
themselves, even after oil had become so im- 
portant and valuable an article in human 
industry, never manifested the slightest in- 
terest in this source of wealth; it was not until 
Mr. Edward L. Doheny, in 1900, made his 
pioneering trip to the Tampico district, that 
any one began drilling for oil. The whole pro- 
ceeding was an illustration of American enter- 
prise at its best. These pioneers asked no 
“concessions” of the Mexican Government 
and they obtained none. They did receive 
the utmost encouragement, however, from 
President Diaz, who believed that their work 
promised great things for Mexico itself. But 
these Americans paid Mexican landholders for 
every foot of land that they acquired, and 
paid what the sellers themselves regarded as 
extravagant prices; they gave employment to 
thousands of Mexican peons at wages enormously 
greater than they had ever received before; and 
they built up an industry which rendered incal- 
culable service to the Allied navies in the World 
War. The work of British and other oil ex- 
ploiters in Mexico was small compared with 
that of the Americans who to-day control 80 
per cent. of the Mexican oil fields. 
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Naturally this industry suffered in the anti- 
American and anti-foreign campaign of Car- 
ranza. The net result of this hostility was 
Section 27 of the new Mexican Constitution. 
At the time the Americans were operating in 
Mexican oil fields, the Mexican Constitution 
and Mexican law was entirely clear in defining 
rights. The right to the oil under the surface 
belonged to those who owned the surface it- 
self. But Article 27 now introduces a new 
principle; it withheld from the owners of the 
jand the oil that might lie beneath and made 
this a government monopoly. So far as this 
concerned land which had not ever been ex- 
ploited the right of Mexico to withhold the oil 
rights could not be disputed. But the injustice 
of this new provision was that it was re- 
troactive; it affected lands which had been 
worked as well as those which were still un- 
explored. With one swoop Carranza con- 
fiscated all the property of Americans and other 
foreigners in oil, and robbed them of the work 
of nearly twenty years. 

It seems probable that the Mexican Con- 
gress, under President Obregon, will modify 
Section 27, at least to the extent of removing 
its retroactive features. Unless this is done, 
and unless arrangements are made for com- 
pensating foreigners for the exactions and 


confiscations of the last ten years, it is plain’ 


that there can be no new day for Mexico. 
It is unthinkable that the United States will 
recognize the new régime if these wrongs are 
not righted. Whether President Obregon will 
succeed in changing the Mexican Constitution, 
in face of all the hostility to Americans which 
has been sedulously cultivated by the Mexican 
Government for the last ten years, is not yet 
clear, but it is apparent that he can hardly 
ask for American sympathy and support with- 
out taking this initial step. 


Not Hard Times—Merely Readjustment 


ROBABLY never before has any nation 
Presented quite the spectacle that 
the United States presents to-day. 

Never have the things which make a nation 
Prosperous prevailed in such abundance. There 
is enough food in our warehouses and our farms 
to feed our people for eighteen months. Long 
before this period expires another harvest, one 
of the greatest in our history, will have been 
gathered. The complaint of the cotton grow- 
ffs Is not that their crop is small, but that it is 
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too large, and certain elements among them 
are recommending several measures, including 
sabotage, to make them smaller. The cattle 
ranges of the West can supply the nation’s 
meat demands for an indefinite period. The 
shelves of our retail dealers are bursting with 
clothing, shoes, furs, and all the necessities 
and luxuries which make up a nation’s cloth- 
ing supply. There is no particular coal scarcity; 
our iron mines show no signs of exhaustion; 
our railroads are functioning with increasing 
facility; there are plenty of materials for 
supplying the nation’s housing; our educa- 
tional plant is running at full pressure; and 
the institutions that provide relaxation, theatres, 
movies, restaurants, and hotels, find themselves 
abundantly occupied. Contrast these funda- 
mental conditions for a moment with those 
that prevail in Europe. Over immense terri- 
tories the granaries are empty and the larger 
part of the population has been transformed 
into an interminable bread line, drawing its 
sustenance from American bounty. Cattle 
have almost disappeared from the face of the 
land. Cotton and other materials of textile 
manufacture are unobtainable. The supply 
of clothing has been extinguished, men and 
women are going in rags and children, even in 
winter time, are barefoot. Coal is such a 
scarce article that the deliberations of most of 
the European War Councils take the form of a 
scramble for this indispensable article. Houses 
in several of the once prosperous cities of 
Europe now go unheated, and families. are 
forced to devise some of the crudest methods 
in order tg keep warm. Railroads have gone 
to pieces; locomotives are constantly breaking 
down; and trains, which once maintained 
frequent schedules, now run only spasmodic- 
ally. The great plant which maintains modern 
civilization in the United States is still intact, 
whereas in Europe, for the larger part, it has 
broken down. Fundamentally that is the 
difference between the two sections. 

Whatever this country may be suffering 
from, it is not suffering from scarcity. The 
nation is still a land of great production and 
of abundance. Its capital stock is still ex- 
ceedingly large; it is still unprecedentedly rich. 
Such troubles as prevail, are not the troubles 
caused by drought and pestilence—the real 
enemies of mankind; they are found rather in 
that artificial machinery of exchange and 
credit which makes possible distribution. 
Imagine, for a moment, that the world should 
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suddenly revert to that era when money and 
banks were unknown, when trade was barter, 
when a man reckoned his wealth by heads of 
cattle and sheep and horses, by stored up grains 
and other food, by acres and houses. Under 
such conditions this country would still be 
enormously prosperous; while the larger part of 
Europe would be just as poor and wretched 
as it is now. 

These facts present a problem which the 
ingenuity of Americans should not be slow in 
solving. The activities of the nation are still 
functioning strongly ; the fault lies in the machin- 
ery that makes this industry serve the needs 
of more than 100,000,000 people. The present 
is not really a period of hard times, it is merely 
a period of readjustment. In Europe the 
breakdown has affected the things which are 
really basic, in the United States the break- 
down has affected such things as price levels, 
distribution and credit. It may take a few 
months to find a way to finance our foreign 
trade, to establish that equilibrium between 
wholesale and retail prices which is essential 
to the resumption of normal business and manu- 
facture, but the way will certainly be found. 
When “prosperity,” in the conventional sense, 
returns, it will be based upon realities and it 
will therefore be great and enduring. 


Facts About Panama Tolls 


PARTICULARLY depressing feature 
A of the approaching special session of 
~~ Congress is the likelihood that the 
Panama Canal will again become a storm 
centre of international politics. The Repub- 
lican platform practically demands that Amer- 
ican ships shall be exempted from paying tolls 
through this waterway; Mr. Harding’s cam- 
paign speeches indicated that he sympathized 
with this demand; and already the propagan- 
dists of a truculent Americanism in Congress 
are preparing their bills. It is desirable, 
therefore, that the people themselves clearly 
understand the issues involved. 

One of the last acts of the Taft Administra- 
tion was a bill, passed in 1912, regulating the 
Panama Canal; this gave the President the 
power, at his discretion, to fix tolls, with the 
proviso that “no tolls shall be levied upon 
vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the 
United States.” Great Britain protested this 


law on the ground that it violated the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty of 1901, a document under 
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which Great Britain had surrendered such 
rights as she possessed to joint participation 
with the United States in the construction 
and control of the Canal. Great Britain de- 
clared that the Panama Act of 1912 was in- 
consistent with the earlier treaty of which 
Article III read as follows: 


The United States adopts, as the basis of the 
neutralization of such ship canal, the following 
rules, substantially as embodied in the Convention 
of Constantinople, signed the 28th of October, 1888, 
for the free navigation of the Suez Canal, that is 
to say: : 

1. The Canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all nations 
observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against 
any such nation, or its citizens or subjects, in re- 
spect of the condition or charges of traffic, or 
otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic 
shall be just and equitable. 


These two exhibits, the law of 1912, declaring 
that “no tolls shall be levied upon vessels 
engaged in the coastwise trade of the United 
States”, and the Treaty of 1901, declaring that 
“there shall be no discrimination against any 
nation, or its citizens or subjects, in respect 
of the conditions or charges of traffic, or other- 
wise,’ show that the so-called. problem of 
Panama is not an especially complicated one. 
Exempting American ships from paying tolls 
clearly violates the treaty stipulation that 
there shall be “no discrimination” as_ to 
“charges” among the ships of the several 
nations, using the Canal. The treaty of 1901 
provided that the rules governing the Suez 
Canal, British owned, should . govern the 
Panama Canal, American owned. Just as 
the British exact the same tolls on the Suez 
Canal from British vessels as from American, 
German, or any other, so the United States 
agreed that they would exact the same rates 
from all vessels using the Panama route. Not 
unnaturally, therefore, the British Govern- 
ment protested this law of 1912. This protest 
presented the new Wilson Administration with 
one of its most difficult problems—not difficult 
because there was anything confused about 
the principle involved, but because there is a 
certain element in American journalism and 
politics which cannot view any question dis- 
passionately in which Great Britain is involved. 
These forces therefore raised the usual. cry 
when President Wilson, soon after his inaugura- 
tion, took steps to undo this breach of faith. 
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But there were several Republican leaders, in 
1913 and 1914, who joined hands with Presi- 
dent Wilson in this effort. Conspicuous was 
Senator Root, whose speech on the Panama 
Tolls remains the irrefutable presentation of 
all the arguments, legal and historical, against 
the Taft exemption. Senator Lodge and 
Senator Brandegee were others who supported 
President ,Wilson’s stand in this matter. 
The struggle was one of the bitterest in Con- 
gressional history, but the law was repealed 
in June, 1914, and the result was regarded as a 
great victory for decency and honest interna- 
tional dealing and greatly enhanced the reputa- 
tion of the United States in foreign countries. 
For the last six years, therefore, the vessels of 
all nations have used the Panama Canal on 
terms of exact equality, as provided for by the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 

The Republican Party is evidently com- 
mitted to obtaining preferential treatment for 
American shipping through this great waterway. 
However, it has not taken a definite stand 
in favor of readopting the legislation which 
was repealed in 1914. “We recommend that 
all ships engaged in coastwise trade and all 
vessels of the American merchant marine 
shall pass through the Panama Canal without 
payment of tolls,” says the National Republican 
Platform of 1920. This demand is more 
sweeping than that of the law of 1921, which 
exempted only vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade. Yet this clause does not demand that 
Congress shall attain such an end by legislation. 
There is evidently only one way in which 
the new Administration can secure these 
privileges for American shipping and still 
maintain the national honor. It must secure 
them by diplomacy and not by legislation. 
It must approach Great Britain with a proposal 
to amend the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. Ever 
since 1850 the United States and Great Britain 
have had some kind of a treaty understanding 
on the Panama Canal; that treaty has been 
amended more than once, and it is not incon- 
ceivable that it can be amended again. . In 
the matter of coastwise shipping it seems 
hardly likely that Great Britain can lose much 
if American vessels pay no tolls, since, under 
American law, only American ships can engage 
In such traffic. Diplomacy is a matter: of 
give-and-take, and it is not improbable that 
the United States can make some concession 
to Great Britain that will justify that nation 
In consenting to a revision of this treaty. The 
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one thing that stands out, however, is that the 
United States can take no action until such a 
revision is made. Whether we made a bad 
bargain when this treaty was adopted is not 
the point; the point is that such a bargain was 
made and solemnly ratified by the Senate, and 
that we must keep faith so long as the treaty 
itself is in existence. 


A Permanent Cure for Chinese Famine 


ITH acry for food to feed the starving 
VV inesinetcsingthewat the hungry 

in Europe and Asia Minor, it is es- 
sential to seek basic causes and means of per- 
manent protection. War is quite apparently 
responsible for conditions in western Asia 
and Europe. But in China there is a famine 
which threatens to become the most appalling 
catastrophe of its kind in modern history, and 
which is not caused by war. The effort in 
Europe is to remedy a temporary condition; 
that in China is to cure a famine situation 
which is permanent. 

Drought has sucked the moisture from the 
fertile coastal plain of North China. Two 
lean years followed by a rainless growing season 
have brought the people of this region and the 
mountains that bound it on the west beyond 
their margin of safety. The earth of the fields 
has been sifted until only dust remains. The 
beams that prop up mud-brick walls of the 
farmers’ cottages have been wrenched out for 
fuel, and houses are crumbling into earth. All 
saleable clothing was sold or pawned months 
ago. Without food, without fire, without 
clothing, in the middle of the hard winter of 
North China, more than 15,000 are dying daily. 
The full horror of this situation, measured in 
statistics, is beyond the comprehension of 
people unacquainted with famine. 

As for the Chinese, inured to suffering, having 
sustained upon their soil a teeming population 
for more than three thousand years, their resili- 
ence is unbreakable. When this calamity has 
passed away, the farmer will begin patiently 
once more, and in a period of years a populous 
countryside will await another overwhelming 
flood or blasting drought—unless the Chinese 
will learn something of scientific protection. 
For it seems plainly within the power of man 
to control these droughts and floods. 

The fundamental cause of both droughts 
and floods in China is the same—the irregular 
and erratic distribution of water. The five 
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northern provinces, affected now by drought— 
Chili, Shensi, Shansi, Honan, and Shantung, 
with a combined area of about 375,000 square 
miles and a population of about 90,000,000— 
are the very provinces that suffer most fre- 
quently and disastrously from flood. 

Topographically the main features of this 
part of China are a broad coastal plain tra- 
versed by a vast network of diked canals and 
waterways raised above the level of the sur- 
rounding plain; a rugged range of mountains to 
the westward extending generally in a northerly 
and southerly direction from Manchuria to 
the Yangtse Kiang; and an “island” of moun- 
tains that forms the great peninsula of Shantung 
jutting out into the sea. Across this plain, 
issuing from the mountains of Shansi, flow 
the waters of the dreaded Hwangho, or Yellow 
River. This terrible stream has in recorded 
time changed its bed with appalling destruc- 
tiveness no less than eleven times, over a terri- 
tory ranging as far north as Peking and as far 
south as the Yangtse Kiang, a distance of more 
than 500 miles. 

Stupendous but vain efforts have been made 
by the Chinese to control it. Foreign en- 
gineers have studied it and reported upon it. 
But it is still governed by simple dikes which 
must rise higher and higher as its waters de- 
posit the sediment washed down from the bare 
mountains, lifting the river bottom at the rate 
of three quarters of a foot each year. Its 
course is tortuous and its current is sluggish. 
These are characteristics which every canal 
or river on the coastal plain have in common. 

On the other hand, they are fed by mountain 
streams in Shantung and to the westward, 
which, swollen by torrential rains, rush tur- 
bulently upon the plains. Rivers overflow. 
Dikes crumble away. Floods sweep out over 
the flat country. But if there is little rainfall 
in the mountains, the streams dry up, and local 
irrigation—the common method of cultivation 
of the soil—becomes impossible. Dust-dry 
droughts ensue. 

The solution of the problem, therefore, is the 
controi of the vat:., so that in time of flood 
there will be a rapid run-off, and in time of 
drought there will be reservoirs upon which to 
draw for irrigation. It is a very reasonable 
proposition and one that has already engaged 
the attention of both Chinese and foreign 
engineers. Mr. John R. Freeman, one of 


America’s experts in waterway engineering, 
who, at the instance of the American Interna- 
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tional Corporation, has been working for the 
Chinese Government to rehabilitate the Grand 
Canal—which runs north and south, cutting 
the Yellow River at right angles—proposes a 
simple solution. 

It is his idea that a new channel be dug 
half way between the Yellow River and the 
Yangste Kiang, running from the western 
mountains in a bee-line to the sea, utilizing 
the Loma and Hungtze Lakes and other suit- 
able places for impounding reservoirs. The 
entire region could be irrigated from thisstream. 
The straightness of its bed would always ensure 
a current swift enough to scour out its own 
channel without recourse to other artificial 
means. This suggestion, simple enough in its 
broad features, also develops many minor 
advantages upon careful investigation. Most 
important of these is the fact that it would 
enable the Government to reclaim sufficient 
arable land for public sale to defray the entire 
expense of the project. 

Such a plan would ensure the future safety 
and well-being of millions of orderly and in- 
dustrious human beings to whom the world 
owes much. From this district came Con- 
fucius; and from this district came the hundreds 
of thousands of laborers who helped us behind 
the lines of France. 

The American Committee for the China 
Famine Fund, Thomas W. Lamont, Chairman, is 
at present concentrating on the immediate need 
of raising funds for relief. If this great useful 
population of China is to be saved, it must get 
immediate help to keep it alive until July or 
August. It will take $200,000,000 to accom- 
plish this. Money is greatly desired and may 
be sent to the Committee at the Bible House, 
9 Astor Place. It is safe to say that the effort 
of Mr. Lamont’s committee will be the begin- 
ning of broad American interest and activity 
in the problem of permanent preventive work 
in China. 


Serving the Small Investor 


HE Wortp’s Work in December sug- 
gested a plan of codperation be- 
tween leading investment banking 
houses and local country bankers to reach 
the millions of small investors throughout 
the country. There is [no doubt that good 
investment houses would be glad to add 
every Liberty Bond buyer to their lists as 
tegular investors, but the Liberty Bonds 
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were sold by personal solicitation and there 
is not enough margin of profit in the marketing 
of good grade investment securities to pay for 
sending salesmen to call on small investors in 
Meanwhile the get-rich- 
quick stock promoter and the salesmen of 
speculative securities, on which there is a large 
margin of profit, have been busier than ever 
absorbing the savings of rural communities. 
This, together with the Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns, has created a situation that makes it 
seem possible that a plan could now be put into 
effect by broad-visioned investment houses to 
reach small investors with sound securities. 
The country banker has seen the benefits that 
have resulted to his community and to him- 
self from the general investment of savings 
in the Liberty Loans. He is no longer as jeal- 
ous of his deposits as he formerly was. And 
he has seen much money drawn out of his bank 
lately to be put into securities that he knows 
are not good investments for his customers. 
He is ready to become a fighting ally of the 
reliable investment house that will reach out to 
serve the small investors of his community. 
The following quotations from letters of two 
country bankers show how they feel about this 
plan: 

Mr. Charles B. Sala, president of the Min- 
erva Banking Company of Minerva, Ohio, 


- writes—“I believe the country bankers would 


welcome a truly codperating investment house 
programme in supplying good securities to the 
people of their communities. Something like 
that would have been a God-send for the 
thousands of prosperous rural communities 
which have suffered and are to-day suffering 
from the ravages of thousands of wild-cat stock 
salesmen and sales schemes. In one sense | 
would like to see our farmers, like the peasant 
class of France, make investments in the 
hundreds of good and safe securities offered 
not only in our own country but of other 
countries. It would tend to steady stocks and 
bonds and keep the Wall Street scarecrow from 
so much wobbling.” 

Mr. C. E. Bennett, president of the Tioga 
County Savings and Trust Company of Wells- 
boro, Pa., who has had considerable experience 
in directing investments in his community said: 
“I agree with you absolutely that some new 
method of distribution must take place. In- 
vestment houses are following the lines fol- 
lowed for the last twenty-five or thirty years 
and as a consequence are not getting as wide a 
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distribution of securities as they should.” Ina 
subsequent letter Mr. Bennett took up the 
point of selling securities on the instalment 
plan, as Liberty Bonds were sold: 

“Right here” he wrote, “is where the coun- 
try banker with any vision will get in. Any 
country banker with sense would be very glad, 
indeed, to loan to an investor 80 or go per cent. 
of the cost of the securities and let this investor 
make partial payments on the note until the 
entire amount is paid. The country banker 
already has the machinery and facilities for 
carrying out exactly this thing and there is no 
need whatever of installing elaborate machinery 
for instalment purchases. We have been ap- 
proached many, many times by men asking how 
to buy stocks on margin and in some cases cus- 
tomers have come with advertisements out- 
lining beautiful partial payment plans. But of 
every one of these customers we inquired why 
he desired to buy on margin and in every 
particular instance have finally purchased 
sound securities, to the amount desired, and 
have placed them as collateral for a note, and 
he has gradually paid the note from month to 
month or from quarter to quarter until the note 
was paid.” 

The greatest difficulty in the way of es- 
tablishing such a codperative plan as here 
suggested is doubt on the part of investment 
houses whether it would pay them. What is 
needed is an investment house of broad vision 
to lead the way, and this magazine, for one, 
believes that the house or houses that per- 
form this public service will not want for 
material reward. 


Negro Leadership in America 


HE Wor.p’s Work has received the 
following letter from the Rev. C. S. 
Smith, a Bishop of the African Method- 


ist Episcopal Church, and chairman of its 
commission on after-war problems: 


To THE EpIToR OF THE WorRLD’s Work: 

In your issue of December, 1920, there appeared 
an illustrated article by Truman Hughes Talley 
under the caption of “Marcus Garvey—The 
Negro Moses?” ~ It is not my purpose to deal with 
the article per se, which at the best is but a spectacu- 
lar write-up of an ephemeral show, for the material 
of which the writer evidently drew largely on his 
imagination. I wish to rivet your attention on the 
editorial note leading to the article in which, among 
other things, you said, “‘he [Marcus Garvey] is the 
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best point at which to study what is going on inside 
the heads of the ten million colored people in the 
United States.” In that statement you have un- 
wittingly discredited the intelligence and common- 
sense of the American colored people. Marcus 
Garvey does not interpret the thoughts of 1 per 
cent. of colored Americans. To my knowledge, 
there is only one of that group, of whom it can be 
said that he is in any sense a national character, 
who is numbered among the followers of Marcus 
Garvey, namely, John E. Bruce, of Yonkers, N. Y., 
whose non de plume is “Bruce Grit.” 

Marcus Garvey is the Moses (?) of a group of 
West Indians, resident in and around Harlem, a 
section of New York City, of whom there are thou- 
sands; and, in this instance, it is a West Indian 
leading West Indians. In more than an_hour’s 
interview which I had with Marcus Garvey in my 
home less than three yeais ago, I sought to impress 
on him that he had started out to follow a will-o’- 
the-wisp, particularly as it related to an African 
Empire on the basis of the plan which he unfolded 
to me. 

Mr. Garvey prates about Liberia as if it were 
“No Man’s Land,” to be seized and exploited by 
any and everybody. My knowledge gained during 
two visits to that Republic does not justify any such 
conclusion. . However, on this point, | beg to refer 
all who may desire information to Dr. Ernest Lyon, 
Baltimore, Md., the American Consul-General 
for Liberia. 

C. S. SMITH, 
Detroit, Michigan, 
January, 14, 1920. 


The Wor p’s Work, because it sympa- 
thizes entirely with the spirit in which this 
letter is written, and with many of the state- 
ments it contains, is glad to give space to it. 
The only mistake made by Bishop Smith is his 
assumption that this magazine takes too seri- 
ously the work of Mr. Garvey. As the repre- 
sentative of a picturesque phase of life in a 
great community, and as the embodiment of 
certain tendencies among the Negro people, 
Mr. Garvey is an interesting phenomenon, 
and is entitled to the consideration of those 
who give more than passing attention to the 
forces at work in America. The business of 
this magazine is to describe all phases of Ameri- 
can life, even those with which it has no partic- 
ular sympathy, and the enterprise of Mr. 
Garvey and his associates is worth presenting 
to its readers for such instruction, and even 
for such warning, as it may contain. This 
comprehensive programme compelled the 


Wor.p’s Work in the course of the war to 
‘devote space to the anti-national behavior of _ 
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certain elements of hyphenism in the United 
States—activities not dissimilar to the efforts 
of this belligerent West Indian Negro. 

It is encouraging to have the assurance of 
Bishop Smith that Marcus Garvey does not - 
speak for 1 per cent. of American colored 


people. His campaign is essentially anti- 
American and trouble-making, and above all 
most injurious to the race of which he has made 
himself the spokesman. Marcus Garvey is 
not himself an American citizen and has spent 
only four years in this country; it is probable, 
therefore, that he has no sympathy with 
American ideals and no personal contact with 
the work which this nation is doing for the 
uplift of the Negro race. In a certain sense 
the 10,000,000 people of African descent in 
this country are its most completely native 
population. Even the descendants of Ply- 
mouth and Jamestown realize that they speak 
the language and enjoy the institutions of a 
European country; but our Negroes have 
only the most misty consciousness that their 
forebears came from Africa; everything that 
they possess—their language, their religion, 
their social customs, their conceptions of 
morality and of life—they trace no farther than 
the United States. An attempt to disrupt 
Americanism in this quarter, therefore, is one 
which our Negroes, above all, are likely to 
repudiate. Their real leaders are the men who 
are following in the footsteps of Booker T. 
Washington, and who believe that real pro- 
gress consists, not in attempts to attain 
Negro “nationalism” in Africa, but in educa- 
tion, in industrial training, and in social 
improvement. 

Any man who seeks to set up a newallegiance 
for this part of our population, and especially 
one so intangible as an “African Empire” 1s 
no true friend to his race, and may become a 
danger to our domestic peace and security. 


Skilled Women Workers in War and Peace 


SPECIAL report of the Labor De- 

A partment now published, informs the 

American public for the first time pre 

cisely what American women did to win the 
war. The record is an impressive one. 

Four million able-bodied men were called 
into the service; the relative importance of 
many industries was utterly changed, and the 
peace-time output of many factories was 
insignificant when measured by the necessities 
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The March of Events 


Thus an immediate reorganization 


of war. 
of the country’s whole industry was necessary. 
In 1914, three fourths of the women wage earn- 
ers of America were employed in the clothing, 
food, and tobacco industries, and naturally 
were wholly untrained in the production of 


vital war material. Nevertheless, a _ rapid 
absorption of woman labor took place by in- 
dustries whose working forces had hitherto 
consisted almost wholly of men. Accurate 
statistics, which disregard those industries 
traditionally employing large numbers of 
women, show that in 1914 only sixty-five 
of every thousand workers were women; while 
in November, 1918, this number was 139. In 
1914, only 3 per cent. of the laborers in the 
all-important steel and iron industries were 
women, but by 1918 this proportion had be- 
come nearly 10 per cent. 

Thus the war gave women the opportunity 
to prove or disprove that they were as capable 
as men. They had their chance; and they 
have made good, if we may credit the answers 
of 562 firms which were questioned by the 
Labor Department. Of these 77 per cent. 
declared that women, when substituted for 
men at work which required no extreme 
muscular strength, had shown themselves 
to be as satisfactory-as men and in some cases 
more so. Perhaps the greatest discrimination 
has been in the skilled crafts. When large 
numbers of competent skilled laborers were 
exempted from military service, few women were 
substituted in these kinds of work; still there 
were a sufficient number to demonstrate 
conclusively that they could, with training, be 
relied upon. Although these women were, in 
war-time, competing with the pick of skilled 
workmen, two thirds of the firms which were 
questioned declared that‘ women were as effi- 
cient as men in running a lathe, a work which 
requires a fundamental knowledge of most 
machinist trades, as well as less difficult 
machines. 

Yet employers were compelled to accept 
women as laborers during the war. The 
teal test of their efficiency is their ability to 
hold their jobs in normal peace times. These 
Statistics seem to show pretty conclusively 
that employers have discarded the traditional 
sex prejudice. In the eight months following 
the armistice the “war industries” reduced 
the male labor forces 38 per cent. and the fe- 
male 57 per cent. When we consider the iarge 
humber of women who voluntarily returned to 
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pre-war work, especially to domestic service 
and the textile trades, and the strong sentiment 
which prevailed for restoring former positions 
to returning soldiers, it seems quite evident that 
employers discriminated little, if at all, against 
women during this period. In 1914 only 
6 per cent. of the laborers, again excluding the 
textile and similar industries, were women; on 
Armistice Day this percentage was 14 per 
cent., and to-day it is 10 per cent. A large 
quantity of factory equipment for women’s 
use has been installed, and many plants have 
retained vocational schools for women which 
they organized during the war. “On the 
whole,” this report says, “there is no room 
for reasonable doubt that the opportunity 
thrown open to women by the war resulted in 
a clear demonstration of their capability and 
availability for service in skilled crafts.” 


Fighting Disease by Isolation 


ANITARIANS have for years been 
S preaching that prevention is a much 
more satisfactory way of handling dis- 
ease than cure; it has remained for Mr. W. 
C. Sieker, Health Officer of Shoreham, a small 
suburb of Milwaukee, Wis., to practise a 
method somewhat midway between the two— 
that of isolation. It is not always possible 
to prevent children from “catching’’ disease; 
it is not always possible to cure them after they 
have contracted it; it is possible, in the public 
schools at least, to isolate the suspicious cases, 
and in this way prevent them from becoming 
a menace to their daily associates. By this 
simple precaution this community has reduced 
disease 70 per cent. in the public schools. 

Mr. Sieker, who introduced the system, is 
not a physician,- but, as principal of the local 
continuation school, he had observed that 
children infected with a communicable disease 
still attended school during its early stages. 
It was not the custom to quarantine them until 
they had passed their infection on to others— 
medical men are frequently unable to diagnose 
the illness in its early stages. So, in Septem- 
ber, 1918, Mr. Sieker ruled that every suspi- 
cious case, however mild, should be immediately 
confined and the victim’s home placarded. 
A child with a slight cold which had the possi- 
bility of measles, or a sore throat which might 
be incipient diphtheria, was immediately 
quarantined. This principle of “isolation 
first, diagnosis afterward,’ was supplemented 
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by a thorough educational campaign. It was 
not wilful violation of the law and community 
welfare which was responsible for the lack 
of proper precaution, but ignorance of the 
fundamental principles of contagion. A plenti- 
ful propaganda of facts created a public senti- 
ment which made the exposure of a whole 
community to disease by one family a social 
disgrace. 

Results have amply justified this sacrifice 
of the individual to the welfare of the com- 
munity. Indeed, although a large number of 
homes have been placarded on suspicion, 
the mistaken guesses have been negligible. 
The year before this policy was adopted 219 
school children were stricken with communica- 
ble diseases, and the following year only twenty 
three. During the past year not one case of 
the traditional children’s diseases has been 
contracted in the public schools; and the one 
infected child who attended a parochial school 
when he should have been quarantined on 
suspicion was responsible for 800 half-days’ 
absence by other children. 


Railroads and Motor Trucks in 1940 


O DOUBT the statement that in a 
N decade or so “speed limits as we know 

them to-day will of course be abol- 
ished,” will greatly delight and amaze many of 
the present users of our highways. For this 
is the assertion of an English transportation 
authority, Lord Montagu, who recently at- 
tempted to visualize transportation conditions 
ten or twenty-five years hence. He asserts 
that the commercial possibilities of the 
motor-car are just becoming apparent. “The 
railway era which has grown up during the 
last eighty years is only a stage in the 
development of transportation.” The rail- 
roads can retain their preéminence only in 
hauling large bulk loads, such as coal, for long 
distances; they cannot successfully compete for 
other business against the impending substitu- 
tion of motors. If the railway companies 
are to remain the powerful organizers of traffic, 
they must accept this situation, and utilize 
their capital and rights of way in constructing 
superior railless roads. Motorists will gladly 
pay for their use in order to avoid circuitous 
routes and the wear and tear of the present 
highways. These new roads will be built 
either alongside, or under or above the present 
railways, which will be so useful for the heaviest 
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traffic that they will not be destroyed for 
several decades. 

Lord Montagu points out many interesting 
changes which will accompany this predicted 
transportation revolution. The chief roads will 
be double the present width to accommodate 
four lines of traffic, and will be made of some 
semi-permanent material, such as a superior 
grade of concrete, or possibly of glass. Many 
of the trucks will be larger than those of the 
present time, with pneumatic tires, and very 
often hauling trailers. Subway and elevated 
roadways will be constructed to care for the 
traffic of the largest cities, and the much dis- 
cussed English Channel tunnel, which should be 
for vehicles rather than for trains, will greatly 
facilitate communication with the Continent. 
“The average speed of motor-cars will be equal 
to, if not in excess of, average railway passenger 
speeds,”’ and much of the fast traveling will be 
done at night. The list of advertisements 
for motor loads which appear in the daily 
press is merely a forerunner of the great 
“clearing houses”’ which will furnish return 
loads to incoming freighters in every city. 


Shall the United States Intervene in Cuba? 


HE article under this title printed on 

page 465 of this magazine gives a first- 

hand picture of the political condition 
in Cuba that has caused such grave concern at 
Washington. General Crowder is at the 
present time living aboard the _ battleship 
Minnesota in Havana Harbor, aiding the 
Cubans to find themselves. An improvement 
is already to be noted. Col. Manuel Despaigne 
André has been able to relieve to some extent the 
congestion of Havana harbors that was causing 
heavy losses to shippers of all nations. The 
Torriente Law passed by the Cuban Congress 
provides for a liquidation of insolvent banks 
and a gradual abandonment of the moratorium. 
In electoral matters General Crowder has been 
able to bunch cases, and decisions on all con- 
tests are looked for in a few weeks. 

While Dr. Spinden was one of several ob- 
servers of the Cuban election acting under the 
direction of Minister Long, the article written 
by him is based entirely upon the public record. 
The documents were secured from Liberal 
leaders. The opinions expressed are purely 
personal, such as a scientist interested in social 
phenomena and well acquainted with Latin- 
America would make. 
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INVESTING, SPECULATING, OR 
GAMBLING? 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLpD’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


ATELY the Readers’ Service Bureau 
of the WorLp’s Work has received 
many inquiries of a nature similar 
to this one from New Mexico: 

— “I contemplate investing $4,000 
or $5,000 in good industrial or railroad bonds 
and in good industrial stocks, and have had in 
mind for bonds the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul gold bonds, and for the stocks, General 
Motors, Timken-Detroit Axle and Willys- 
Overland. In your opinion is the present a 
good time to invest along these lines or do you 
think the market will go lower?” 

From a man in Iowa came this: “I have a 
little money to invest, not more than a thou- 
sand dollars. What would you say as to the 
purchase of Midvale Steel and American 
Sumatra Tobacco common stock? 

“P.S. If somewhat speculative what do you 
think of these stocks as a speculation?” 

This lowa man shows some conception of the 
distinction between investment and specula- 
tion. The New Mexico man did not, and in 
this respect he is like a great many others who 
have money to invest to-day. Probably, if 
questioned about his plans, he would acknowl- 
edge that it would be speculation and not 
investment for him to buy the common stocks 
of the companies he mentioned. But if a few 
minutes’ conversation with him disclosed the 
fact that he had made no study of the situation 
in the automobile industry and had no means of 
keeping close watch of general business condi- 
tions and other factors that effect the stock 
market, and then he had been told that it would 
not even be speculation for him to buy these 
stocks, but pure gambling, he would undoubt- 
edly be taken aback. But that is what it 
would be if he bought such stocks on a 
‘hunch” that the market was going up and 
nothing more. If he bought them because the 
Investment Editor encouraged him in regard 
to that part of his plan, he would then be 
acting on a “tip,” which is one of the worst 
forms of stock market gambling. 


Mr. Sereno S. Pratt, in “‘The Work of Wall 
Street,” said: “It is unfortunate that the 
words ‘investment,’ ‘speculation,’ and ‘gambling’ 
should be used so loosely, without a clear 
conception of the difference between them. 
‘ If we restore their true meanings, 
we shall promote sound thinking on some 
important subjects.”’ The need for restoring 
these true meanings was never more apparent 
‘than to-day. The New Mexico inquirer spoke 
of both the operations he contemplated as “in- 
vestments.”” The man in lowa, with less than 
$1,000 “to invest” was willing to speculate 
with it if the Investment Editor thought well 
of the stocks he had in mind. Many others 
talk about “investing” when what they really 
intend to do is to speculate, but what they 
actually would be doing would be gambling. 
A woman in Washington writes that she would 
like to “invest” in a good oil syndicate that 
has good holdings and good prospects of finding 
oil on its property. The Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns started millions thinking of securities 
and many of these people have little concep- 
tion of the difference between buying United 
States Government bonds and new oil promo- 
tion stocks. In other words, they don’t know 
the difference between investing and gambling. 

Here are some definitions: Investment has 
as its first consideration safety of the principal 
involved and of the interest return. True 
investing has no other object. Speculation is 
buying in expectation of a rise in value, or 
selling with a view to buying later at a lower 
price. It enters into many investment opera- 
tions, for at times the highest grade investment 
issues have speculative possibilities. Liberty 
bonds, for instance, at last year’s low prices, 
held forth such possibilities, and undoubtedly 
still do. Speculation must be based on faith 
backed by intelligent study. Otherwise it is a 
gamble based on pure chance. If more people 
stopped to realize that they are gambling with 
their money when they put it into projects 
that they know nothing about, there would be 
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much less money lost in this country in a year. 
The get-rich-quick promoter calls his offerings 
“investments,” and people with money to 
invest should learn what are investments, 
speculations, or gambles for them. 

“Let no man try to fool himself,’ said John 
Moody in the American Magazine, after thirty 
years experience in Wall Street, as a keen 
observer and an analyst of securities and con- 
ditions, “if he takes a flyer in stocks because 
someone has given him a tip on the market, 
or he hears that some big trader is doing this 
or that, or he has a general ‘hunch’ that the 
market is going up or down, or he sees other 
people rushing to buy or sell, or he has what he 
thinks is inside information about a particular 
stock, he is just as much a gambler as if he 
went into a house to play roulette.” In his 


experience, Mr. Moody says he has only. 


known of one man, outside of the professional 
speculators, who make speculation their bus- 
iness and have ample capital back of their 
operations—only one man who, beginning with 
a “shoe string,” set out to make a fortune by 
plunging in the market and got away with it. 
He has seen millions of dollars made by such 
gambling but this is the only case he knows of 
where a man made a fortune and kept it. And, 
he adds, this man is not dead yet! Mr. 
Moody’s testimony as to the effect of such 
operations on the individual is a warning to all 
who are tempted to undertake them: 

“What I have observed from the beginning 
is that there is something like. a curse on all 
easy money, or money that is made without 
your rendering an equivalent for it in hard 
work. Such money creates a kind of fever 
which confuses your intellect, warps your 
judgment, makes you deaf to the dictates of 
common sense, unfits you for honest work of 
any kind, and generally prevents you from 
leading a sane, normal life. If this fever 
stays in your system for any length of time it 
is sure to leave you permanently disabled— 
with no capacity left to buckle down to real 
work; nerve shattered, self-respect gone, only a 
ghost left of your old self.” 

All of this is part of the reason why the 
Readers’ Service Bureau does not answer 
questions of a purely speculative character. 
Another reason is that no one can tell what the 
market for speculative securities is going to do 
next month or next year. Professional spec- 








ulators make a fair return on their capital 
because they are right only a few more times 
than they are wrong and because they change 
their position as soon as they find they are 
wrong. For any one else to try to emulate 
them by acting upon any humanly fallible 
outside advice would be simply gambling. 
So when a man in South Dakota writes and 
asks if the Investment Editor thinks Cities 
Service bankers shares are “liable to advance 
during 1921,” the only reply that can be made is 
that these shares, which are in fact the common 
stock of the company, are a speculative security 
and the Investment Editor is not qualified 
to express an opinion regarding the future 
market course of such stocks. Information as 
to the earnings can be given, and it can be 
pointed out that the movement of the stock 
will probably depend upon the general course 
of the stock market, which in turn depends 
upon general business conditions. To go 
much farther than this in answering questions 
of a purely speculative character would tend 
to substitute the judgment of another person 
in the place of that of the man who is risking 
his money, who should be the one to study the 
security and conditions and form his own 
opinion. Then he would be better able to keep 
track of developments affecting his speculative 
commitments and better able to protect 
himself against loss. To act on outside advice 
without a careful study of conditions such as 
few people are able to make, would mean gam- 
bling with one’s money instead of speculating. 
In the field of investment, outside advice 
can be of value to those with money to invest, 
for in that field there are not the same un- 
certainties or as much need of keeping watch of 
conditions. The advice of investment bank- 
ing houses of good reputation which offer 
high grade securities to the public can be of 
great practical help in solving most investment 
problems. They are glad to give this advice 
free of charge. The conditions that will sur- 
round the investment should be fully explained 
to them. Such independent agencies as the 
Readers’ Service Bureau can suggest the general 
class of securities that will meet investment re- 
quirements. And one of the greatest services 
that any authority can render is to tell people 
the true character of securities and try to keep 
them from speculating or gambling if what they 
want todo, or should do, is toinvest their money. 
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THE RETURN TO NORMAL PROSPERITY 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT 


Commonwealths, and the Near and Far 
East, including Russia. 
this state of mind is that nearly all the 


The reason for 














general desire on the part of 
American producers, on farms 
and in factories, founderies, and machine 
shops, to sell more goods to Europe, South 
America, the British Dominions and 


important American industries are now 
capable of producing more than the most 
active home market can take, both plants 
and machinery having been much ex- 
panded during the war. At present, the 
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home market is not active because the 
large majority of the people are unwilling 
or unable to pay the present prices of 
commodities. They are waiting for more 
natural prices. 

‘ In my opinion—I am not an expert 
in either banking or manufacturing, but 
have been an interested observer of many 
forms of business for seventy years past— 
there is only one way in which large 
exports of American products can be 
brought about and maintained. That 
one way is to take from the countries to 
which we export our products—largely 
raw materials, foods, fuels, and ma- 
chinery—their products in payment for 
what we send them. Lending American 
money to the Allies and some neutrals in 
order that they might buy much-needed 
supplies from American producers was 
properly a war measure only. While 
foreign exchange is so unfavorable to 
European nations, trade between us and 
them must be in the nature of barter. 
If other countries have no products that 
we want, we cannot trade with them; 
but obviously they have. We want all 
the things we used to get from them 
before 1914, and more of everything, 
because our buying power abroad is un- 
impaired, and our population has in- 
creased, and is accustomed to more 
comfort than previously. If we build 
a tariff wall against the products of other 
nations, we prevent ourselves from barter- 
ing with them. If we keep up our war 
prices, other nations will before long find 
means to supply their principal needs 
from other sources. 

In order to revive our home markets, 
it is desirable to reduce the prices of 
everything we produce. Some important 
reductions in prices have already been 
effected in wholesale dealings, and a few 
in retail dealings; but the reductions are 
inconsistent among allied commodities, 
and also geographically and _ locally 
irregular. In the building trades and 
the subsidiary industries—where the in- 


creased charges since 1914 have been _ 


the most unreasonable and the most 
injurious to the mass of the people— 
no reductions have as yet been made. 
Hence consumption and construction 
do not as yet revive. The important 
step toward natural and stable prices 
remains in large part to be taken, namely, 
the reduction of wages. For example, 
there has already been a considerable 
reduction in the price of wheat, despite 
the farmers’ resistance; but the price 
of wheat cannot become stable, or what 
is called normal, so long as the wages 
which the farmer must pay for his labor 
remain unreasonably high, that is, at 
war rates. Again, prudent owners can- 
not build so long as wages in all the 
building trades continue at their pres- 
ent exaggerated rates. It is obvious to 
any disinterested student of the situation 
that serious reductions of wages must take 
place, before the home market can again 
become active. : 
One other change is necessary to 
restore American prosperity and make 
it stable. The state of war between 
capital and labor must cease, and all the 
apparatus and methods of warfare must 
be abandoned, such as secret preparations 
for combat, sudden attacks or ambus- 
cades, and spying by either party into 
the suspected doings of the other. In 
place of war methods, good-will methods 
must come in, namely, partnership be- 
tween capital and labor, codperative 
management, and profit-sharing with 
full knowledge of the partnership’s ac- 
counting, and consideration for the con- 
sumer as well as for each party in the 
actual production. Mr. Arthur Nash 
prefers to describe these indispensable 
methods in business by the phrase “The 
Golden Rule in Business.” Mr. Nash’s 
method produced highly satisfactory re- 
sults in a business notoriously difficult 
to conduct—the clothing business—in 
the years 1919 and 1920, which were 
years of extraordinary ups and downs 
and of violent disturbances. It put an 
end to the industrial war, reduced to 
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absurdities limitation of output and all 
forms of “slacking,” increased production 
and profits, and demonstrated that in- 
dustrial peace and health depend on the 
codperation of all the members of each 
industrial body, the manager being a 
resident member of the body in daily 
communication, with the other members. 

If these better relations between capital 


and labor could be established in the: 


United States in advance, of their adop- 


tion elsewhere, most of the difficulties 
concerning the competition in the world’s 
markets between American industries 
and foreign industries would disappear; 
because production under industrial peace 
conditions would so greatly excel produc- 
tion under the former industrial war con- 
ditions, in both quantity and quality. 
There will be plenty of good work left 
for labor unions to do, after industrial 
peace has been established. 


THE POOR MAN'S UNIVERSITY 


By MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES G. HARBORD 


HIS closing year has seen a 

change in our Regular Army 

which should command _ the 

interest and support of our 

people. Ours is a land of short 
memories and brief regrets. The part 
played in the war is quickly forgotten 
and black is no longer worn for many a 
boy who went to France and never re- 
turned. Reaction from the war, en- 
grossment in business, some inherited 
antagonism toward a regular army, and 
the pinch of high taxation are responsible 
for an indifference toward our Army 
which in many quarters amounts to la- 
tent hostility. It is the people’s army 
and is drawn from every community of 
the country, but, notwithstanding that 
fact, it has lacked something which 
should have tied it to our people and 
made it an asset to them in some more 
available and immediate way than merely 
as a factor in national preparedness— 
especially at the close of a war. 

The old Army of a professional enlisted 
personnel has disappeared. Of some 
fifteen thousand men now at my station 
there are probably less than a hundred 
of the fine type of old soldier who fought 
the campaigns of Santiago and the 
Philippines and who were still fairly 
numerous as recently as 1916. Many of 


those men gave their lives in France, and 
many have become officers under the re- 
organization, but the type in the ranks is 
practically non-existent. We have, at 
my station, several thousands of men who 
are born of foreign parents and speak 
only their tongue, or being born of 
American parentage have been reared as 
illiterates. A soldier in one of my com- 
panies was recently denied a transfer 
because he was needed as an interpreter 
in the regiment to which he belonged. A 
visiting officer who sought headquarters 
inquired the way of four soldiers he met 
in the street and not one of them could 
understand English. There are nation- 
als of forty-nine different governments 
among the nine hundred soldiers in the 
Recruit Educational Centre here, and 
over forty languages are spoken by them. 

We take a proper pride in our public 
school system, but the number of illit- 
erates revealed by the draft, and still 
coming into the service is alarming. Our 
school system does not reach hundreds of 
thousands of boys born in America and 
does nothing for the adult alien who 
reaches our shores. Some one must 
make Americans out of these men. 
Some one must give them literacy ac- 
companied by discipline. Some one must 
teach them decent habits and proper 
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methods of living. Our country yearly 
spends enormous sums for education. 
A bonus of some thousands of dollars is 
given to certain agricultural institutions 
for every student graduated. Yet it does 
not reach these men. 

In your Army you can reach them, and 
for them and with them build the greatest 
educational institution in the world, in its 
enrollment far - exceeding our largest 
universities, and, compared to their 
cost, at an expense ridiculously small. 
No marble buildings, no luxurious dor- 
mitories, no expensive or expansive 
campuses are required or expected. The 
number of courses and the quality of in- 
struction imparted are limited only by the 
co6éperation received in this work. 

The occupational needs of a modern 
army are such that men to perform its 
varied requirements can never be had 
by the enlistment of specialists except 
where some great emergency calls to the 
colors the entire population of military 
age. Motor mechanics, chauffeurs, 
plumbers, carpenters, painters, horse- 
shoers, engineers, cooks, bakers, steno- 
graphers, draughtsmen, electricians, tele- 
graph operators, saddlers, farmers, 
printers, musicians, and artisans of num- 
erous other occupations are necessary in 
a modern army. To create these, Army 
Vocational Schools are absolutely es- 
sential. Few of these trades can be 
successfully handled without some gen- 
eral education, and trade schools and 
general education must go hand in hand. 

The better educated man makes the 
better soldier. It is our pride that our 
American soldiers have always been of an 
intelligence and individuality superior 
to those of alien armies. When the 
American officer falls in action there is 
always a sergeant, a corporal, or a private 
to take command and lead his comrades to 
victory. But the type that once carried 
on in the Regular Service no longer exists. 

Practically none of the foreign-born 
recruits now entering our service are 
qualified to perform the routine duties 


of a soldier, due to lack of education and 
mental development. Many are illiterate 
and those able to pass the test of lit- 
eracy are unable to grasp technical 
military instruction as given in textbooks 
and service manuals. The clerical labors 
required to carry on complex adminis- 
trative duties are entirely beyond their 
capacity. The same is true of native- 
born recruits who have left the public 
schools before completing the sixth grade. 
Soldiers unable to understand, or trans- 
mit a message, to read a road sign-post, 
to learn their drill, or to transmit orders, 
are mere machines, and are neither cred- 
itable in peace nor safe in war. Educa- 
tion is the basis of discipline in any army 
of free men, and there can be no army 
without discipline. 

The park-bench was once the most 
fertile field for recruiting the Regular 
Army, but recruits to-day are generally 
young men of ambition who enlist to 
better their positions and to obtain train- 
ing to enable them to succeed later in 
some chosen occupation. In any army 
maintained by voluntary enlistment, paid 
low wagesat a timewhen wages in all other 
occupations are high, deprived of the at- 
tractions of home, and asked to undergo 
hardships and discipline, men must be 
offered some inducement to come to the 
colors. As an aid to recruiting since the 
war, the educational and _ vocational 
schools now maintained in the Army 
have proved the best inducement that 
can be offered our young men. The 
effect of the schools is noticeable in the 
class of recruits and in the earnest de- 
meanor of the new men in our schools. 
They do not contemplate the Army as a 
career, but intend to return to civil life 
after obtaining the training desired, in 
addition to a living wage and a healthful 
life. Meantime the nation has a soldier, 
and upon completion of his enlistment 
another member of the great reserve 
upon which will fall the burden of de- 
fence in event of war. Next to an 
efficient well trained army, our country 
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Fj{ tional training can be had. No place is system develops, the class of mendemand- ]|E 
Fd] known to me outside the Army where ing it will continue to improve, and in {— 
jj students are provided with free board, time, the Army will become the Poor = 
| clothing, medical and dental service, and Man’s University. This work cannot = 
=i} paid wages while they study. Many be done elsewhere. Its value cannot be jE 
Ej] boys in civil life are unable to go to reckoned in dollars and cents but must be 
Fj} school because they are obliged to earna computed in terms of trained citizens. 
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FROM WRATH TO YEARNING 


ERMANY is a_ republic. Its 
weapon is broken to pieces. The 
false glamors that lasting wealth 
would come out of the war have 
disappeared. The people’s wrath 

roars out. A storm of scorn whips the heads of 
emperor, princes, ministers, and officers. Con- 
demnation thunders after the old régime, and 
no man dares to defend it openly. This is not 
what the wit of the Paris boulevards calls du 
camouflage boche. |t is the natural anger 
of the terribly undeceived, suddenly torn 
from dreams of paradisical repose. Demo- 
cratic Socialists put themselves at the wheel of 
the state. Yesterday they were secretaries 
of small trades-unions or editors of obscure 
provincial papers, but to-day they seek and 
are sought to govern a great country in the 
most difficult conditions. They do not know 
the ship they are handling, nor the shallows 
and cliffs they must pilot it past. Ina country 
that never had parliamentary government, 
but has had only a miserable sham of it, 
nobody except the Conservative Nationalist 
section which surrounded the throne and the 
lesser thrones knows the government machine; 
and this section, to whom is justly ascribed 
a large portion of the responsibility for the 
disaster, must now remain remote from the 
sphere of power. Therein is included. the 
junker, the court nobility, the officers and high 
officials; they hide in the gloom and calculate 
that their time will soon return, that they will be 
recalled by necessity when it very soon be- 
comes apparent that their successors are merely 
platform speakers and not statesmen and, 
therefore, can give nothing as rulers. They do 
verily give nothing, less than nothing. Many 
of them are brutally stupid, and not all of them 
are quite clean-handed. Only the ugly side of 
parliamentarian democracy is visible; party 
affairs and corruption of all kinds. Soon there 
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arises in the memory the picture of the con- 
scientious official, unfettered to any party 
and well-educated, of the good princes en- 
throned high above all party and _ business 
interests, who inherited their power, and did 
not need to enlist flattery to gain the favor of 
the masses. Nobody knows how to arouse 
enthusiasm for the new freedom of self-deter- 
mination. The Socialists who rule, and who 
for four years, in blind intoxication of obedi- 
ence, did their share in all the evils of Kaiser- 
dom, now deny acquaintance with their almost 
criminal error, which might scare away possi- 
ble members from their party. The mass of 
workers who have returned home maimed 
or sick, with their nerves tortured to shreds, and 
find their families worn out and shattered in 
soul, think only of the necessities of life, re- 
accustom themselves with difficulty to the 
monotonous existence of a small wheel in the 
machine, listen to the allurements from the 
Northeast which proclaim the dawn of Com- 
munist world-order, desire no longer to starve, 
freeze, and mutely obey arbitrary commands, 
and degrade the revolution in a race to obtain 
better wages. Gray is the German world, in 
a thick mist. Only one comfort is left: peace 
heals! 

Why reel off the other film? The chief 
events live in everyone’s memory. Germany, 
which still did not know—for the larger part it 
does not know it now!—how impotent its super- 
humanly enduring, courageous army was in 
October, 1918, only to be saved by capitula- 
tion, thought to acquire the full right to all 
advantages of the fourteen points promised by 
Wilson in his just and humane speech by the 
voluntary overthrow of its régime. Now the 
Armistice became dishonorable (Marshal Foch 
himself pronounced the word déshonorant; the 
Chief of the General Staff, Buat, a quiet- 
spoken man, repeated it); and the peace took 
from her not only Alsace-Lorraine, immensely 
enriched by German industrialism, but the 

































A Peace of Reconciliation 


provinces of Posen and West Prussia, irreplace- 
able as agricultural land ; ancient German towns 
like Danzig, Bromberg, and Thorn; the vital 
yein of Northern Schleswig; the land connection 
with East Prussia; all colonies; almost all ships; 
the right of free control over her chief rivers; 
and also endangered Upper Silesia, with its 
coal, iron, zinc, a pillar of German economy; 
cut the commercial threads with foreign coun- 
tries which had been spun in decades of most 
toilsome labor; tried to remove Germany from 
her economic position of 1870, and burdened 
her Western frontier for many years with the 
trouble and vice of a foreign military occupa- 
tion, which—especially in places where French 
black troops are stationed—leads to con- 
stantly renewed friction, and in this year, 
1920, has already cost more than 20 billion 
marks. In the present year when, before even 
the amount of the real reparation is fixed, 
and thus cannot conceivably be paid, Germany, 
entirely impoverished and drowning in a 
stream of dirty paper money, must, according 
to the letter of the agreement, pay 130 billions 
of marks in money, material, implements, and 
goods! Can any one be surprised that in this 
country, dilapidated, disordered, growing dirtier, 
shaken by eternal strike fever, crushed by the 
ceaseless turning of the steering gear, swoon- 
ing, indeed, a feeling of “world-dissolution”’ 
arose, a feeling which only knew a to-day 
and no to-morrow, never disdained low dealings, 
and hurled away the money so acquired on the 
filthiest amusements? That the frightened 
cry of the soul grew silent; all the lights of 
idealism, nearly all, went out; the gulf between 
rich and poor grew wider than ever before, 
and a giddy craving for pleasure, born of 
despair, whirled through the towns into the 
distant villages? That in the Eden, withered 
and turned to a desert, the hissing snake should 
drop his poison into a million open ears? The 
survivors of the old régime, the disinherited 
sons and parasites of the military monarchy, 
Suspected that their time had come, sooner 
than their most daring hopes had expected. 
From every nook and corner they now crept 
and whispered: “All the misery you now ex- 
perience is the result of the Revolution. We 
had won the war; we stood before the final 
victory, when traitors at home, Russians, 
Jews, Socialists, and hirelings of the enemy’s 
Propaganda, thrust a dagger in the back of 
our unconquered army; the bravest army 
in the world’s history they murdered from be- 
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hind. They whispered to you that after you 
had transformed your country into a demo- 
cratic republic the enemy would conclude with 
you a peace of justice, uprightness, and friendly 
understanding. Now you see what Wilson’s 
peace has come to: poverty, servility, tribute 
unto the generation of the children of your 
grandchildren, if their enfeebled bodies can 
ever beget children. Who has lied to you? 
Certainly not the men who since August, 
1914, told you that Germany’s annihilation 
was the only aim of our enemies, and has been 
the only purpose of the long prepared war.” 

This was believed. All of it. Whoever 
does not understand why this should be so, does 
not make allowances for the acoustics of long, 
flaming years of wearisome need; forgets that 
those who have fallen from a height on to a 
narrow ledge of despair no longer have the 
power of discrimination that belongs to nor- 
mally alert people. “Yesterday in the Em- 
peror’s realms all went well with us; all was in 
order and watch; but to-day in the republic 
there reign misery, shame, foul and ludicrous 
chaos.” Only this feeling frothed over the 
threshold of consciousness. That this horri- 
ble to-day is but the result of the yesterday 
of lies, treachery, and demoralization, sober 
sense would acknowledge. But that is muzzled 
by the intoxication of blood, robbery, and fear 
of the next phase of existence; and no voice— 
no powerful one at least—sounds from outside, 
comforting, greeting; no hand is stretched forth 
helpfully—not even as a beau geste—toward the 
suffering, the delirious with pain. The world, 
in the sadness of a long war, has forgotten that, 
in misery, even a man guilty of a heavy crime 
is worthy of respect. 

In October, 1918, Germany was prepared to 
admit that the Imperial Government had acted 
wantonly, unconscientiously, and untruthfully, 
and had sinned against humanity. And in the 
meantime never-tiring lungs have shouted to 
her: “ You yourself, the German people, are the 
sinner, and you must pay for your crimes to 
the third and fourth generation.” Then as 
the beautiful cloud shapes of Understanding 
between Nations, Disarmament, and the Reign 
of International Justice disappeared, the sig- 
nificance of the readiness to acknowledge sin 
and repentance vanished. “The others, gov- 
ernments and peoples, have not done better 
than Germany as she is sunken in 1918. They 
are in an even worse state. They wanted to 
kill her, to paralyze her; they lulled us to 
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sleep with bold decoy notes.” Out of this 
opinion there grows on the left the faith that 
capitalism, the chief offender, must every- 
where, in republic as in monarchy, be de- 
stroyed by a violent mass attack. On the 
right, the determination grows to strive with 
all forces, even those of cunning and deceit, for 
the resurrection of the old Germany, strong in 
military strength, and determined upon the 
will-to-power. Thus it is in November, 1920. 

Here arises a world danger. Only the In- 
ternational of the Soul, only the European- 
ization of economy is capable of averting this 
danger, when it is at last acknowledged as a 
universal menace not merely limited to Central 
Europe. And not a month, not a day, ought 
to be lost. 


THE EUMENIDES 


N SOME mountain clime or on some sunny 
coast representatives ought very soon 

to assemble from all the European countries 
and also, if possible, from all other parts of the 
world, for a free exchange of views. Not 
officials, not professional politicians, not men 
who are tied to a definite party programme by 
the processions of the polling booth. These 
state their cases often enough everywhere; and 
put their influence into action. And we see 
what a wonderful state of affairs is the result. 
Savants, artists, industrialists, merchants, pub- 
licists, hand-workers, and wage-earning women 
ought to come together. The number must 
not be too great, nor the flow of speech too 
wide. The purpose should be to instruct one 
another about the real situation in the various 
countries, and then to seek the means best 
qualified to remedy the most pressing needs. 
Whether anything like a _ world-parliament 
would come out of this remains to be seen. 
It is certain that from such a conversation of 
impartial and disinterested people, all impelled 
by good-will, a useful clarity would come.’ All 
too narrow and confined is the sphere for the 
activity of free spirits in this world of ours. 
The world still quivers; the waters of the Flood 
have, it is true, fallen from their high water 
mark, but all around new cataclysms threaten 
our world as well as the spiritual world; and 
we are all condemned to passive silence. They 
are dicing for our own skins, and for the happi- 
ness and misery of our children. And shall 
we watch how the same “tried” hands shake 
the dice-box and tilt it over? Every country 


knows three or four tried men and women 
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whose opinion it values, from whose advice and 
acts it hopes for sane action, but who strive 
for no official position, no seat in Parliament, 
nor do they reach after place or position, be- 
cause they are strong personalities not to be 
adapted to a party yoke. These must be 
heard in this hour of deepest need. They are 
not numbed and blunted -by the daily round 
of the political game, and the motive strength 
of their thought is not wasted uselessly on the 
old, much-traveled tracks. Ardent is my 
conviction that the first fruit of such an inter- 
national convention of pure hearts and strong 
brains would be the understanding of the 
necessity of setting on another tack, if | may 
use the expression, the sails of the soul of man; 
and to prescribe the direction of a new law, 
fitted to our times. The most powerful tragedy 
of the greatest Greek poet welcomes at its close 
the dawn of a day whose milder breath trans- 
formed the Erinyes in the “Eumenides,” the 
dark, glaring goddesses of revenge, into benevo- 
lent deities regarding life with kind eyes, bright 
with friendship. Play Aéschylus’ “Oresteia” 
on every stage! Not only will its art grip your 
hearts with the holy thrills of fear and pity, 
but their ethics also, their high, spring-pure 
morality, in which one feels the advent of the 
Christ-sense, will revive you. From the evil 
reef of the pirate home it shines on a lovely, 
fruitful coast. 

Still the Erinyes rule, whose being the Ger- 
man poet Friedrich Schiller paints in his verses 
“In their cheeks flows no blood; in fleshless 
hands they swing the torch’s red glow; and 
where the hairs sweetly blow around human 
brows, there one sees. snakes and adders dis- 
tending their poison-swollen bellies.” With 
hot breath the fire pants around us; we see the 
adders, with their green, glittering eyes, gliding 
through the gloom; and feel all too often the 
poison that drips from their tongues. A 
vapor of craving for revenge, like sulphur after a 
great fire, remains from the war as a legacy. 
The crime of the unchaining of the war and the 
terrible conduct of it, the century-old abuse of 
the right of possession, the manifold older 
one of force which one nation has acquired 
over another at the crossroads of history— 
ail these must now be revenged. And also 
the masters of yesterday, men and _ nations, 
from whom a part of their power has been 
torn, brood already over their revenge, and 
spin plans which, across prison-camps and 
mountains of corpses, shall help them back to 
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the summit of their old sovereignty. In the 
British Isles (which Empire has its own pains 
in the most sensitive portion of its epidermis, 
in Ireland and at the threshold of India) one 
does not trace this poisonous stream very far; 
still less in America. But on the continent of 
Europe it makes the place almost uninhabitable 
for finer spirits. And this continent has a great 
importance, not orily as workshop and market- 
place, but also asa museum of old culture 
for the British Isles, encamped before it, and 
for the young giant between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Oceans, whose imperialism up to 
now has been only the broadening of the realm 
of freedom. May it remain so in eternity! 
If Europe loses in weight, there will soon sink 
the scale in which rests the power of the 
colored races, with their origins in Africa and 
Asia. Whoever listens attentively hears also 
around the world of Europe and America the 
demons of revenge and hate, burrowing and 
throwing up breastworks. With intelligible 
wrath from the time of the brutal use of force, 
and ignorant of the casual connection of things, 
the Germans would like to egg on the two great 
Anglo-Saxon peoples against one another. 
That it would succeed in widening occasional 
family quarrels, which in private life also often 
develop into pointed irritation, into deep 
division and enmity, is most improbable. And 
if it did succeed, who would gain by it? The 
peoples of Asia and Africa who might hope 
as possible allies of one country to obtain 
advantages from the other by fighting or 
pressure. Certainly not sick Europe, which 
needs for its recovery of health world-peace 
and aid from everybody who still retains 
strength. Woe unto those who chase phan- 
toms even in this hour of need! An Anglo- 
American war, a modern War of the Giants, 
would be the end of the primacy of the white 
race, whatever its issue. Anglo-American unity 
could be the strongest pillar of the bridge 
which, just as a shimmering, friendly rainbow 
after a storm spans the moist horizon, in the 
shape of the League of Nations, has appeared 
to the people dazzled by the storm, the light- 
ning and the thunder. Désintéressement of 
the overseas lords for Europe at the present 
time is as impossible as the disinterestedness of 
Europe for them. The keynote at the door of 
the future is—Solidarity. 

But where is the means of disinfection, the 
anti-toxin of the world? It is not to be found 
in the chemists’ shops of philanthropy. How- 


ever unforgettably worthy of gratitude, how- 
ever invaluably useful, all that is being done 
by the English and Americans for the poorest 
victims of the war—especially what in pious 
nobility is done by the Quakers for the starving 
children of Germany and Austria and other 
countries—charity can never be the founda- 
tion to support a world-building anywhere. 
The peoples, who are still inimical to each 
other, must understand that not merelya festive 
elevation of the feelings, which on week-days 
again clothe themselves in the yellow-gray of 
indifference, envy, and hate, but cool sense and 
sober consideration of advantage thrust them- 
selves into their conception of the unity of 
other peoples, near or remote. Then will they 
begin to serve the will and conduct of humanity 
with all their strength, and with greater chances 
of success. 


THE TURNING OF THE WORLD 


HEAR the objection: “You will yourself 

admit how badly things are going in Ger- 
many, and how strong yet are the elements 
whose aim is to return to the old conditions 
of power-idolatry, the crypto-absolutism. Do 
you, therefore, dare to encourage other peoples 
and governments to help this Germany up, so 
that, again strengthened, it may begin afresh 
this maddening game, and yet once more de- 
stroy the sleep into which the tired world has 
scarcely had time to sink?” 

This question stands on firm legs, but looks 
with myopic eyes. Our condition is very bad; 
worse than I should like to suggest here. Not 
merely for the few upright republicans, whose 
lives are threatened by the monarchical reac- 
tion whichis possibleany day, but alsodangerous 
for the whole world. It is for this very reason 
that it must arouse itself from its inertia bor- 
dering on lethargy, and recognize the position. 
I do not condemn with angry diatribe the 
Frenchmen who say: “Because this Germany 
can to-morrow throw off the mask and again 
be an enemy of 62 millions against 38, this 
Germany which has laid waste our most fer- 
tile land, flooded our shafts with devilish in- 
genuity, and thus prevented the digging of 
coal in many a mine for ten years to come, 
because of this, everything that was decided 
and signed at Versailles about occupation 
and reparation must continue to be valid 
without the slightest mitigation of its rigor.” 
These Frenchmen have, to be sure, nothing 
in common with the Athenians who on the 
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southern slope of the mountain from which the 
Acropolis, ruined by the Persian army, looked 
down on them, listened piously to the tragedy 
in which Aéschylus depicted the woe of the 
Persians conquered at Salamis. The sweet 
flowers of art and ethos still unfading through 
the ages, which, composed for the celebration 
of victory, speak no word of triumph, brings 
forward no single champion of the victorious 
except in the elegy of the conquered, articulated 
with perfect mastery, and in the grand sym- 
phony of the lament of the living and the rising 
from the grave. Is it dead with the Greeks of 
Pericles and Aristides, this double capability 
of the purest patriotism and simultaneous 
instinctive-psychological sympathy with the 
suffering and woes of the conquered, whose deeds 
of destruction are yet fresh in the body of the 
Fatherland—so nobly expressed in the “ Per- 
sians.” After two thousand years of Euro- 
pean Christendom is this summit of moral 
world-contemplation no longer ascendable, 
to which the will to patient kindness elevated 
the people of the warriors of Salamis and 
Marathon? If it is not, then we must pre- 
scribe for a lower sphere. 

Somebody must lead the way on the path of 
reason. The fulfilment of this duty is seemly 
for the victor who can guarantee something, 
and has not merely to obey orders. And he 
must be persuaded that the road of reason is also 
that from which he will reap most advantage. 
If the yoke of occupation remains upon Ger- 
many, then a new generation will grow up of 
raging hates, and remove from the German 
people on account of the (at least) 20 billion 
marks yearly that it costs—and they are bur- 
dened with 300 billions of marks national 
debt, apart from the sky-high communal debt 
—of the last possibility of procuring within any 
visible period the considerable sums for repara- 
tion.. The deeper it is thrust into despair, the 
more void of joy its life becomes on account 
of the increasingly hard pressure of its indebt- 
edness, and the more fervently it is allured by 
the prospect of violently throwing off the yoke 
in company with other desperadoes. It is 
on this that the monarchists are reckoning. 
From the princes and their agents one hears 
ever and again that the financial catastrophe 
of the country will also be the grave of the re- 
public. No monarch, be he a Hohenzollern or 
a Wittelsbach or any other, could avert this 
catastrophe if the present pressure remains, 
and every month two or three billions marks 


There- 
fore the masters of yesterday want to wait until 
the German people is fully reduced and bank- 
ruptcy, open or latent, has become evident, 
and any change in the régime acts as at least 
something like alleviation and the dawn of 


in new paper money is issued, as now. 


hope. But this hope can only be based on 
the belief that the new régime will restore to 
Germany the power, the frontiers, the shipping, 
the commercial relations, and the colonies of 
1914, altogether or nearly. Is this condition 
of affairs and its dangers clearly recognized 
everywhere? The appeal to the strict letter 
of justice, which within the narrow confines of 
our sad reality cannot come to its full value, 
does not help; the idea also that, as in the last 
act of the old melodrama, the uncle with the 
pocket book swelling with dollar notes makes 
the despairing family happy, so likewise will 
America turn all Europe’s misery into gladness 
at the hour of her greatest need, originates in the 
land of childish dreams. The world—with eleven 
persons to the square kilometre (forty-eight in 
civilized countries)—is no longer so thinly 


populated ; the tendency to leave the country for - 


the towns, and to diminish the producers 
of foodstuffs and increase the consumers, is 
also in the United States much too obvious 
for great stretches of land and masses of people 
to be able to be nourished out of Fortune’s 
cornucopia with the necessaries of life. Europe 
must no longer deceive itself about the neces- 
sity of itself providing the greater part of the 
assistance needed. As after the capitulation 
of Yorktown and the first peace of Versailles 
(1783), at the alarm raised by Hamilton, Madi- 
son, and Morris, the American states, bleeding 
from a hundred wounds, banded themselves 
together into the Union that has since then 
become the strongest factor of power on the 
earth, so also must the Old Continent draw 
this consequence from the terrible war that it 
renounces the luxury of national isolation which 
no longer fits the times, in so far as it is harmful 
for its economy. Here one requires, like daily 
bread, railroad engines and cars; close by they 
stand unused on sidings; the coal administration 
in Poland is different from that of its neighbors, 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, and therefore 
the whole yield suffers. Here there is terrible 
need ; but there, because the exchange prevents 
us from purchasing, we are unable to draw away 
some of the overflowing stocks. In the one 
country, on account of the stagnation of the 
tourist traffic, there stand empty hotels, board- 
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 jng-houses and all kinds of empty houses; 


whereas in the neighboring country hundreds 
of thousands of homeless people are put away in 
emergency barracks, cellars, and barns, against 
all the rules of sanitation. This condition 
must not last any longer. After 50 to 70 mil- 
lion people have been stirred up for the war, 
and thus only for the destruction of value that 


_ has grown or been made, a restoration to health 


ina reasonable time is only possible if the col- 
lective property of the European peoples be 
administered on the basis of rational economy, 
without thought of national advantage, as if it 
all belonged to a mammoth multi-millionaire 
company. That under such a union, and its 
bundling together of all the economo-political 
forces, the peculiarities and physiognomy of 
the separate states would not tend to weaken, 
American example teaches us. 

With its industrious, wellxeducated, and skil- 
ful workers, with its techno-scientific experi- 
ence and industrial vision, Germany can help 
to raise the French Republic, and thereby 
slowly recover itself, as a Junior Partner, and 
not as a tribute-owing Helot state. The occu- 
pation which is destroying Germany’s finances 
and sowing hate must end—if possible simul- 
taneously with all standing armies, the plague 
of Europe. It can end if Germany’s peaceful 
will has been accepted all around. For this it 
is necessary that the good and useful powers of 
the German people should be propped up 
and encouraged, and the wicked and dangerous 
powers of evil acts be frightened away. Yet 
the raw hardness and cunning spite of war 
times demoralize. Where this is so the noblest 
dictates of morality do not operate. So that 
the people may quickly realize that other peo- 


ple’s fortune is also theirs, and other people’s 
sufferings prepare misfortune also for them some 
day. They must feel in their own body and 
purse that decency, fairness, patient kindness, 
and humaneness in everyday life bring also 
palpable monetary advantage; that far behind 
us lies the time when lasting power was given 
to the man who glared at his neighbor with the 
eyes of a wolf, craving for robbery and human 
flesh. The clearing-house of the world has a 
power verging on omnipotence. Unambigu- 
ously let it show with what forms of state, 
what morality of the people, it can turn away 
every relationship of an intimate kind against 
which its moral—and, so far as possible, ma- 
terial—help could ensure it. Let it speak 
boldly, and that soon, and give the first proof 
of its will to help and coéperate; then through 
the peaceful, moral, noble powers that serve hu- 
manity, it will strengthen the sundered nations, 
especially Germany, to a blissful fight with the 
weapon of the spirit. And then they may hon- 
estly say to the despairing masses—there in 
Utopia, here inclining to the lust for revenge 
—that on the horizon there is to be seen a 
shimmer of hope, and in a festive scarlet 
garment the day rises in whose gentle light 
the Erinyes at last become transformed into 
the Eumenides. 

If this does not happen, what will? With 
beckoning arms another Internationale tempts. 
And her main argument is the unfortunate 
and still unrepudiated sentence: You cannot 
build up a new world out of the fragments, 
because envy, greed, hate, and a whole chain 
of foul interests hem you in; therefore, in the 
interests of justice, the world revolution marches 
over you! 














HOW T.W.LAMONT GOT THE 
CONSORTIUM FORMED 


The Dawn of a New Day in the Orient, With an End to Japa- 


nese Aggressions and Other Foreign Spheres of Influence. 


Some 


New Ideas on the Proper Way of Dealing With the Oriental 


By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


HEN 

of J. P. Morgan & Co. ar- 

rived with his party at 

Shanghai last spring he was 

taken aside and warned that 
local members of the Students’ Union were 
coming around to: stone the hotel. He had 
gone out to the Far East, in behalf of the 
American, British, and French banking groups, 
in order to negotiate the new Consortium 
for China. The students had decided that 
they did not want any Consortium for 
China. 

Now it may be that some of these young 
people were as vague as to the meaning of that 
term, Consortium, as the average under- 
graduate at home—or old graduate either, for 
that matter. But students in those backward 
countries of the East, unlike college men in 
certain more advanced civilizations of the 
West, take an active interest in national prob- 
lems; even to the extent of being imprisoned 
and executed for it. Everything on the other 
side of the world is upside down. The men 
wear skirts, the women wear trousers, and the 
students are intellectuals. A strange land. 
As a class they represent the most radical, 
instead of the most reactionary, élement of 
society. 

Well, these alert young patriots did not care 
to see any more international loans wasted and 
“squeezed”” by the gang called the “Anfu 
Club” at that time in control of the Govern- 
ment up at Peking. That is what they 
thought the Consortium would amount to— 
for China. 

Moreover, like nearly all the Chinese, ex- 
cept those bribed to acquire other emotions, 
they hate and suspect everything from Japan. 
They were organizing more boycotts on goods 
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from Japan at the time. And was not this 
party of nine Americans just off the steamer 
from Japan? Had they not accepted most 
abundant and beautiful hospitality there? 
Yes, they had been wined and dined to the 
fatigue point, from the morning they landed at 
Yokohama to the evening, four weeks later, 
they sailed from Kobe. Was it not for the 
express purpose of including the Japanese 
banking group in the Consortium, on the same 
basis as the English, French, and American 
groups, that this mission had come out to the 
Far East? Quite so, and with the sanction 
and approval of the State Department of the 
United States. 

Well, that was enough. If Japan was going 
into the Consortium, the students argued, 
it must be bad for China. That seemed 
axiomatic and unanswerable. Hence the ston- 
ing party to stir up the populace. It was a 
delicate situation. 

To be sure, it would have been a simple 
matter to have the hotel surrounded with a 
cordon of police from the International City, 
as the English-American concession is called, 
tall, rangy Sikhs, imported from India, dignified 
daredevils wearing turbans and long black 
beards which they tuck up under their chins 
with hair-nets. They are not afraid of any- 
thing. I saw one of them charge a moving 
motor-car, head-on, without losing his dignity 
or his footing. Indeed, a regiment of troops 
could probably have been obtained for the 
asking. Because, no matter how the _hot- 
headed young students may have felt about the 
Consortium for China, all persons in financial 
and political authority were smiling and bow- 
ing and falling over one another to give glad 
welcome. “Not since the outbreak of the 
World War,” one of the American correspon- 
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dents cabled home (at $3 a word), “has the 
China coast been so excited as by the arrival 
of this Mission from America.” You see, 
Lamont came representing most of the money 
left in the world by that war, and everybody 
wanted some of it. Probably he could have 
had the use of one or two of the idle armies, 
if he had asked for it! 

The personal safety of the party, including 
the two ladies thereof, would of course have 
been ensured by some such precautionary 
measure. Nor was precedent lacking. Had 
not even less violent expressions of radical 
opinion been met by strong-arm methods in 
the land of the free and the home of the brave? 
Quite so, with the enthusiastic approval of 
many of our nicest and most churchly be- 
lievers in Christianity. 

But of course this would not have helped 
the cause of the Consortium in China. 
A few coolies might have been killed and 
some more students thrown into prison. 
And that would have been a pity, for 
they, though a nuisance at times, are one 
of the great hopes of China, the mouthpiece 
of the new national consciousness which is 
going to spread, is already spreading, through- 
out a mass of four hundred million people, 
mostly asleep. The Chinese are not a dead 
nation. Sleepers often awake, refreshed and 
strengthened. 


THE STUDENTS INVITED TO TEA 


AMONT knew all that, and the way he met 
this complicated situation, though it 
seems simple and sensible to an American, was 
so unprecedented on the China coast that 
they are talking about it still out there. In- 
stead of asking the protection of an armed 
guard he asked the students themselves to send 
a delegation around to the hotel, before they 
stoned it, and have a cup of tea. 

“Then we can talk the matter over,” said this 
young-looking financier with the quiet manner 
and thoughtful eyes, “I want to hear their 
views, and we'd all like so much to meet 
them.” 

To record the political and social reactions 
of this courteous and sagacious act will sound 
like “ gross exaggeration.”” Yet when the news 
of this little tea party spread from the lobby 
of the “Astor House Hotel,” that amusing 
whispering gallery of Shanghai, out into the 
provinces and up to the northern capital at 
Peking, the comic opera characters then in 
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control, more or less, of the Government were 
so utterly dismayed that instead of throwing 
more students into prison, as perhaps they had 
hoped to do, they liberated a considerable 
number already there! Whether this was 
done out of Oriental courtesy to a foreigner, 
who represented something they wanted to 
get hold of more than students, or whether 
it was one of those curious cases of saving 
their own faces, it is hard for a mere American 
tosay. Both, maybe. 

Among the Chinese themselves, it should be 
understood, the scholar, the literary man, has 
a rating that would seem absurd to the ordinary 
big man from Wall Street. Visiting foreigners 
of importance, as a rule, pay no more attention 
to the opinions of college students out there 
than to the opinions of college professors at 
home. To be sure, Dr. John Dewey had been 
hobnobbing with members of the Students 
Union, but of course he is not a great financier, 
merely a great philosopher. 

Moreover, socially, while some of the foreign 
residents mingle with some of the natives, the 
English, who hold the social supremacy at 
Shanghai, have very little to do with them. 
“The English accept our presents, but do not 
return our calls,” as a charming and cultivated 
Chinese lady of high-caste told my wife, with 
an amused smile. The smile suggested that 
she was conscious not only that the English 
consider themselves a superior race, but also 
that her own race had been enjoying the arts 
and amenities of civilization ever since and 
for many centuries before Czesar discovered 
and conquered the hairy Britons. 

All this may make it easier to understand 

how, in a land where politeness is everything, 
an invitation to tea was as,disarming to the 
students as it was perplexing to the foreign 
residents, some of whom no doubt shook their 
heads over it as establishing a bad prece- 
dent. 
About thirty members of the Union came to 
tea, fully a third of them young women. 
They were received by the two ladies of the 
party assisted by the seven male members. 
A more intelligent, perceptive group of young 
people, it would be hard to find in any land. 
Most of them spoke English fluently and all 
of them seemed more conversant with what 
was going on in Europe and the world at large 
than the youth we are educating at home. In 
justice to the latter it is only fair to add that 
this was a picked lot. 
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How T. W. Lamont Got the Consortium Formed 


After a sufficient interval for tea and 
odiously sweet cakes, Mr. Lamont made 
alittle speech of welcome, and then explained 
why he believed that a consorting together 
of the various Powers to loan money to China 
codperatively instead of competitively as in 
the past, would be better both for the borrower 


' and the lender and for the peace of the world 


at large. a 
“At one period in the past,” he said, “the 


Powers generally—with the exception of the 
United States which, as you know, has re- 
frained from seeking territorial concessions in 
China—developed toward your country an 
attitude that might be called ‘the policy of the 
warship. Twenty or thirty years ago it was a 
gunboat here or a squadron there to enforce 
diplomatic demand. On many — occasions 
troops were landed, as you all know, and 
punitive columns sent to the capital or into the 
interior. Ports were more than once seized or 
obtained by pressure on a government not 
strong enough to withstand pressure. 

“Along with these territorial accessions there 
was created a series of ‘spheres of influence,’ 
all tending to impair the independence and 
sovereignty of China, as well as to create 
serious international jealousies. Such ‘spheres 
of influence,’ if allowed to increase, become 
potential breeders of war, just as pools of 
standing water breed mosquitoes. In Paris, 
at the Peace Conference, when we discussed and 
deplored the possibility of another great war, 
it was the opinion of those who ought to know 
that, unless something were done to prevent it, 
China might be, if not the actual scene, at least 
the innocent cause of such a calamity to the 
world. 

“The Government of the United States had 
this in mind, as well as the preservation of 
China’s own integrity, when it moved for a 
fomula of joint action. If the Consortium 
Isa success, the possibility of war arising in 
the Far East will be greatly reduced and 
China’s chance to work out her own destiny 
a an independent state greatly increased.” 


A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


so good. One could see that they 
liked this straightforward statement, 


unthetorical and free from what even some of 
them would call “bunk,” for their modern 
education does not neglect slang. They liked 
his saying nothing about the “torch of civiliza- 
lion,” so often waved in the faces of backward 
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peoples to create a smoke screen for committing 
barbarities. These young people knew what 
had happened to India, to the Congo, in the 
name of Christian civilization. The banker 
made it clear that the Consortium was no chari- 
table institution, but a business proposition. 

“Tt cannot possibly function,” he said with 
engaging frankness, “unless it has a fair margin 
of profit to work upon, but it does come with a 
new policy, not of imposing some large plan 
of exploitation and control upon China, nor of 
securing great concessions from her, but of 
rendering financial assistance in the develop- 
ment of her great basic public enterprises, 
such as transportation, and the reorganization 
of the currency. The Consortium plans to 
lend a hand in this work—with the approval and 
codperation of the Chinese people or not at all.” 
This was emphasized. “With safety and 
reasonable profit for the banks and private 
investors of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Japan, or not at all. And with the 
hope that within a few years China will reach 
such a point in the development and manage- 
ment of her enterprises that the Consortium 
will be able to withdraw and leave the field to 
Chinese handling, and to such private foreign 
enterprise as may continue to be attracted by 
opportunities out here.’’ 


NO, LOAN, THANK YOU 


HIS was rather different from what the 

students had been led to believe about the 
plans and scope of the Consortium. And yet, 
one observed, another look had come into their 
Oriental eyes. They paid little attention to 
that concluding sentence, though that was 
perhaps the most important part of all, from 
their point of view. For when he mentioned 
Japan he had touched their complex. 

But of course, being Orientals, they would 
say nothing about what they had in mind fora 
while. They cannot broach a subject directly. 
It seems to them indecent to do so. 

One of the students arose and after express- 
ing in good but broken English, though quite 
unlike any Chinese dialect on the stage or in 
novels, the appreciation of the Union for being 
so kindly received by such a busy American 
gentleman, he added, “We are sure now Mr. 
Lamont sincerely desires to help Chinese 
people, and Chinese people thank you very 
much, but we think it best that no money be 
lent to China, thank you very much.” 

To be sure, it is not an every day occurrence, 
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since the war especially, for international 
bankers to have loans declined—even before 
they are offered. However, Mr. Lamont did 
not even smile. 

“T see,” he said. “You may be sure that 
unless the Chinese people are convinced of the 
usefulness to China of the proposed Consortium 
it will not attempt to function.” He then 
reminded them that China, though the richest 
country in the world potentially was one of the 
poorest actually. 

“It will remain so,” he added, “as long as its 
transportation facilities remain as they are 
to-day; so that one part of the country has a 
bumper crop while another part is dying from 
famine. Although you have a greater area 
than the United States and nearly four times as 
many people, you have only 7,000 miles of 
railways to the United States’ 250,000. 

“Even your highways,” he went on, “a 
few miles out of the cities, in most cases end, 
as you know, in primitive bridle paths or 
ancient rocky trails for camel trains and 
donkeys. The canals and rivers, great as they 
are, are not enough. It is as if my country— 
some of you have been there—had but one 
single railway track connecting Washington, 
New York, and Chicago, with no branch lines 
at all and no extensions to the great wheat 
fields of our Northwest, to the oil wells of the 
Southwest, to the cotton of the Southern 
states, to the mines and the lumber camps of 
the Pacific slope. In such a case we too should 
suffer from famine.” 


THE SORE SPOT 


HAT was important but that was not the 

point. Well, it came to the sur- 
face at last, the sore point. “Mr. Lamont, 
you say Japan to be in Consortium?” asked 
one of the students, and straightway all the 
others looked up. 

“We were so informed when we left Japan,” 
said the banker, “but Japan has not yet 
agreed in writing to join unless certain por- 
tions of Mongolia and Manchuria are reserved 
from the scope of the Consortium. Unless she 
withdraws those reservations zn toto she will not 
be admitted. The Western banking groups 
would not regard any such qualified arrange- 
ment as a free and full partnership. Nor would 
the Western governments regard it as con- 
sistent with the integrity and independence of 
China. But as Japan cannot expect special 


privileges in this matter we can confidently 
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hope that she will finally agree to come in 
without them.” | 

(And as a matter of fact she did, but not 
without weeks of negotiation and the exchange 
of numerous diplomatic notes among the 
governments concerned). 

But so hipped are these students on the sub- 
ject of the menace of Japan that they feared 
the Consortium with Japan in it, even though 
the real menace would be to have Japan out 
of it! For that is the way complexes work all 
over the world. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Lamont,” 
said the students. “We think better to have 
no Consortium for China.” 

And now they all began to talk. 

“See what Japan is trying to do to China. 
Gobble up.” 

“Go and visit Shantung.” 

“What has become of the 250 million dollars 
silver Japan has loaned to our Government 
during the past five or six years?” 

“Yes, and why was it loaned to our Govern- 
ment in the first place?”’ 

There were all types there from the calm 
liberal to the violent radical, prototypes in 
Chinese costume and countenance of those 
seen in similar groups at home. One of 
earnest zealot type now took the floor, the sort 
whom reactionaries at home dismiss with 
“They only want to get into the lime-light,” 
even when they get into prison. 

“Our Government at Peking is rotten,” 
he said, or words to that effect. “ Japan knows 
what she is doing. She is trying to make it 
more rotten. She lent those 250 millions to 
keep up the armies to fight our brothers in 
the South, to keep China unsettled, to make us 
weaker and weaker until Japan can come over 
and grab some more of China as in Korea, as in 
Shantung. But did our corrupt officials pay 
off the poor soldiers? No! They put the 
money in their own pockets—and now they 
want some more.” 

Lamont waited until they had all got them- 
selves well talked out. (Quite the proper 
caper for complexes). 

“T see,” he said. “How are you going to 
prevent their getting some more—provided 
Japan is willing to lend it?” 

How were they, indeed, to prevent it? Appat- 
ently they had not thought of that. So often the 
way with brave but impractical young radicals. 

“Is that sort of thing,” he went on, “more 
likely to happen with Japan in the Consortium, 
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signed up to act with her 
partners of the other na- 
tions, or acting by herself, 
outside the Consortium?” 

That was worth thinking 
about too. The Consor- 
tium lays down the prin- 
ciple that those useless and 
wasteful armies are to be 
disbanded, that any money 
lent to China must be used 
for constructive purposes; 
and that its expenditure 
must in some way be su- 
pervised, so that both the 
Chinese people and Ameri- 
can investors may be cer- 
tain that the money is not 
being wasted. 

The young zealot had 
no answer. Some of his 
colleagues smiled, espe- 
cially the girls. The girls 
seemed to be getting the 
points before the boys did. 

“It cannot be denied 
that it would be much 
better for China if she did 
not have to borrow from 
anybody. But it is not a 
question,’ Lamont con- 
cluded, “of whether China 
needs money for her up- 
building. I know she does. 
You know she does. It’s 
a question of whether it 
is better for China to 
borrow from the invest- 
ors of all four of the 
nations jointly, who you 
may be sure will be watching each other 
closely, or from each or any of them separately, 
with the loose methods and regrettable results 
we have seen in the past. Can there be more 
than one answer to that?”’ 

Only one answer, it finally seemed; for at the 
end of the two hours’ conference the students 
Went away expressing themselves convinced, 
the great majority at least, not only that the 
Consortium was a good thing for China, but also 
a better thing with Japan in it. Instead of 
being enemies they turned out to be friends, 
and there was no more talk of a stoning party. 
All because they were treated like human 
beings, 





groups to negotiate the new Consortium for China. 
the Japanese were opposed to the stand taken by the groups he represented, he 
finally won them to his way of thinking and returned to America with the arrange- 


THOMAS W. LAMONT 
Who visited China and Japan in behalf of the French, British, and American banking 


Although at first he found that 


ment completed 


This in turn went a long way toward counter- 
acting the vicious propaganda sent out from 
some sinister source misrepresenting the plans 
of the Consortium and attacking those back 
of it. The thoughtful people in China, the 
educators, the publicists, the liberal minded 
men of affairs, are to-day anxious and eager 
for the Consortium to begin its work. Some 
of them go so far as to say that in its operation 
lies China’s only hope. 

In Japan there were no threats of stoning 
and not the slightest danger of any demon- 
stration against the Consortium. Indeed, 
from the polite, not to say princely, way Mr. 
Lamont and his party were received and 
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Courtesy of Asia 


WEAR SKIRTS AND— 


In China there is a tendency, as in America, for some of the ardent women advocates of equal rights 


to wear masculine attire. 


entertained, throughout both visits, before 
and after going over to China, one might have 
supposed that it was the ambition of this 
ambitious nation’s life to join hands with their 
dear friends across the sea for the benefit of 
poor old China. 

There were public banquets and private 
dinners, luncheon parties in European style 
and tea-house parties in Japanese style. 
There were receptions at clubs and entertain- 
ments at the beautiful estates of the nobility. 
So much hospitality, indeed, that each mem- 
ber of the visiting party had to be supplied 
with typed schedules of the day’s engagements 
—and also with an occasional day off for rest- 
ingup. There were private views of celebrated 
art collections, special performances of the 
classic Noh dance, ceremonial tea services in 
ceremonial tea-houses—everything one could 
think of and much that an inexperienced 
American had never thought of before, to 
show how anxious these gracious hosts were to 
join the Consortium, and how highly they 
wished to honor its representative. 

But when it came to doing business, namely 
the business of getting Japan to agree in 


This manifests itself in the skirts worn by these young women, whereas— 


writing to enter the Consortium on the same 
terms as the other Powers, without special 
privileges for Japan in the Chinese provinces of 
Mongolia and Manchuria, though there were 
always smiles and low bows and compliments, 
there always happened to come up just one 
more reason for postponing definite action. 

Apparently endless interviews would end 
only in blind leads. Then a fresh start on an- 
other tack» a new series of conferences, more 
cabling to the State Department at Washing- 
ton, to the Foreign Office in London, midnight 
consultations with the American Ambas- 
sador to Japan, Roland S. Morris. His aid 
in this matter it would be hard to exag- 
gerate, a real ambassador, that young Phila- 
delphian, occupying a unique position of power 
and popularity through the Far East. The 
final result was an unqualified success for 
the Mission. Japan withdrew her reserva- 
tions and signed up. But it took ten weeks to 
accomplish it. 

Indeed, to one who had nothing to do with 
the mission except to accompany it as the 
guest of its leader, the project seemed about 
to fail a dozen times. It would have failed if 
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Courtesy of Asia 


—THE WOMEN WEAR TROUSERS 
—the less radical among the fair sex still maintain their maidenly reserve and refuse to give up the 
trousers that for thousands of years have added the proper feminine touch to the women of China 


the Powers had entrusted it to any one except 
the imperturbable Thomas W. Lamont. This 
is the opinion of all who saw him in action 
over there. I have never run across another 
figure in American life with quite the same 
interesting combination of qualities: common 
sense with projective imagination and force, 
idealism with both feet on the ground, vision 
with patience, a rare ability to see through 
people with the sympathy to see with them; 
and all this functioning smoothly, with a 
Ssteady-eyed firmness and a gentle courtesy 
which perplexed the Oriental at first. To be 
sure, they knew his remarkable record. Some 
of their statesmen and menof affairs had worked 
With him at the Peace Conference; but one 
gained the impression that most of them had 
expected the traditional American capitalist, 
Impatient, snorting, ruthless, and provincial. 
They knew how to handle that sort. Here 
was a new kind. No wonder they were taken 
aback at first. They had to deal with a man 
of the world, who could not be fooled and could 
smile as long as they could. 

Even after the agreement was actually 
signed and sealed and a mutually framed 


statement was sent out to the newspapers, 
stating that Japan had withdrawn her reserva- 
tions in toto, the Kokusai, which corresponds 
to our Associated Press, suppressed’ that 
statement and issued one giving the entire 
Far East to understand that it was the foreign- 
ers who had backed down, that Japan was 
entering the Consortium only because she had 
won her point in regard to the reservations! 
This was directly contrary to the fact, as the 
records show. Incidentally it did and is doing 
incalculable mischief among the Chinese, who 
had been assured that Japan would be admit- 
ted only, as was and is still the case, upon 
the terms stated above. 

Now, it is experiences of this sort that anti- 
Japanese Americans like to cite as unmistakable 
evidence of the duplicity of the crafty Japanese 
character. In this case they would be un- 
mistakably wrong. It is evidence of some- 
thing far more important for all Americans to 
realize, now that we are no longer an isolated, 
self-sufficient continent. | have cited those 
circumstances in that way precisely to show 
how easy it is to misinterpret the motives 
of foreigners and how necessary it is to under- 
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WHAT CHINA NEEDS AND— 





Although China is 500,000 square miles greater in area than the United States including Alaska and our other possessions, 

and has a population more than four times as great, there are but 7,000 miles of railroads to contrast with our 250,000. 

Without better communications there will always be danger of famine even though parts of the country may be pro- 
ducing exceptional harvests, and industrially there can be little advancement 


stand not only their character and their 
customs but their social organization and 
political structure. 

Those amiable hosts who made the eloquent 
pleas in the name of international friendship 
for the Consortium meant what they said. 
They not only praised it in public but worked 
hard in private to make their government 
see it in their way. This is proved by the 
ultimate outcome. 

But they, you must understand, were mem- 
bers of the Liberal Party. The members of 
another party meanwhile were busily at work, 
not much seen by the Lamont Mission but con- 
stantly felt, the Military Party. That was 
what caused the repeated blocks in the ne- 
gotiations. Just as in America there was more 


than one sincere opinion about joining the 
League of Nations, a state of affairs utterly 
bewildering to Europe at first, so in Japan 
there was more than one sincere opinion about 
joining the Consortium—which is a kind of 
economic league of nations in itself. 





Like so many things on the other side of the 
world, the social and political line-up in Japan 
is strangely different from ours. The leading 
bankers, the great manufacturers, the big 
business men are liberals. (No wonder it 
is hard for us Americans to understand!) 
The Tory element is represented by the 
Military Party. In no way do these two 
parties differ more than in their attitude toward 
foreigners. The average American, hearing the 
friendly protestations of the one and seeing the 
aggressive actions of the other, concludes 
that actions speak louder than words. “The 
Japs are liars,” he says, and lets it go at 
that. 

Moreover, business has nothing like the 
prestige and power (as yet) in Japan that 
it has in the Western civilization. Bust 
ness is still disdained by the highest social 
and literary sentiment, just as it was in England 
for years after it was in the saddle. The big 
banker has to go before the Government hat in 
hand. You see, it is little more than a half 
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—-WHAT SHE HAS TOO MUCH OF 


Every province of China supports an army, the control of which is often in irresponsible hands. The troops under arms 
inthe various provinces number more than a million, yet, due to the internal strife that is always threatening or actually 
present, China’s military strength is negligible and she is at the mercy of other nations 


century since Japan emerged from feudalism. 
The Samurai and the Daimyos still live— 
in their books, their drama, their thought. 
The modern Military Party, who are the heirs, 
if not the direct descendants, of this tradition, 
does all it grandiloquently can to keep alive 
this proud sentiment of warlike valor, glorify- 
ing itself and despising all else. 

And it can do a great deal. In Japan the 
Military Party is the super-government. They 
hold an arrogant sway over the newspapers, 
far more powerful and complete than big 
business in America was ever accused of 
possessing. For example, the army’s in- 
telligence department controls the Kokusai 
referred to, which sent out the false reports in 
regard to the terms of Japan’s joining the 
Consortium. It was done, not with the 
connivance of the banking group, but despite 
their embarrassed protests. 

That accounts for the apparent duplicity 
of the Japanese character in this case. It is a 
good illustration of the axiom (at least it 
ought to be an axiom) that it is always easy 


and always wrong to generalize about a whole 
people from the behavior of a few. We con- 
sider it rather stupid when foreigners say, 
“The Americans keep cuspidors in their 
rooms,” “The Americans believe in lynching 

and child labor,” “The Americans want to 

annex Mexico.” And yet after a few weeks 

and a few personal experiences abroad, we are 

likely to come home and state with self- 

satisfied assurance that the French are cheats, 

the English are jealous, and the Italians all 

hate us. 

It is true that even if the Japanese bankers 
had not believed in joining the Consortium, 
they would have been quite as courteous and 
complimentary hosts. It might have been 
hard to guess exactly what they did believe. - 
Perhaps that would not have been our way, 
if the positions had been reversed, but the 
point is that it is their way, and that it is well 
to appreciate their code of manners. 

As with all Orientals, in their personal 
relations it is well nigh impossible for them to 
come right out with a thing in our downright 
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way, which to them seems shocking. A 
subject is approached obliquely and according 
to recognized rules of ceremony. You must 
not talk business at once; you must first have 
a cup of tea, even though it is 9 A. M., and let 
the real object of an interview come in quite 
incidentally with the second or peradventure 
the third cup of tea. To the average, hustling, 
hard-headed Ameri- 
can business. man it 
seems as nonsensical 
as an ardent lover’s 
coming to propose 
and wasting his op- 
portunities in talking 
about the weather un- 
til time to go home, 
then adding, “Oh by 
the way, will you 
marry mer”’ 

| dwell on these 
well-known charac- 
teristics not only be- 
cause it is necessary, 
from any point of 
view for us to un- 
derstand our nearest 
neighbors toward the 
west, but because it 
would be advanta- 
geous, even from the 
most practical point 
of view in the world, 
to return the compli- 
ment they have paid 
us in adopting cer- 
tain features of our 
civilization by adopt- 
ing certain features 
of theirs. Whether we like the Japanese or 
not we can afford to treat them with more 
courtesy. Even California’s problem is more 
a question of courtesy than curtailment. 

To understand their approach to this prob- 
lem, and in fact to the whole Eastern problem 
and the important bearing of the Consortium 
upon it, it is necessary to remember certain 
plain facts about Japan: 

(1) It is smaller than the state of Cali- 
fornia and yet has a population of 57,000,000 
(about the number of people in the whole 
United States only thirty or forty years ago). 

(2) The population is increasing at the rate 
of six hundred to seven hundred thousand per 


astute statesmen. 


annum. 








WELLINGTON 


Educated in America and trained for nine years in Chinese 

political and diplomatic life, Mr. Koo has attained a reputa- 

tion, at the age of thirty-two, of being one of China’s most 

He headed the Chinese delegation at the 
Peace Conference 
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(3) Not more than 17 per cent. of its 
land is arable. Some say, only 13 per cent. 
Far up the valleys and mountain sides are the 
terraces of garden-like farms. Each grain of 
wheat is individually planted and _ tended 
with the care that we devote to roses. 

That means that with the most intensive 
cultivation known to man, Japan can no 
longer feed itself. 
What is she going 
to do about it? 

The answer is not 
emigration to Ameri- 
ca. They know that. 
They know that their 
restrictions on for- 
eigners are in many 
ways as rigid as ours 
on the Japanese. Our 
restrictions, by the 
way, are no more 
severe than those 
which Canada and 
Australia have im- 
posed upon them. 
In point of fact, the 
“white Australia” 
act is more severe, 
but Tokio ignores 
that, preferring to 
have its interna- 
tional feelings hurt 
about California. 
Why? It looks like 
a case of making 
diplomatic capital. 
If so, we shall see 
Tokio keep on mak- 
ing it until the inter- 
nationally psychological moment arrives for 
gracefully conceding that California is all 
right—upon condition that the United States 
will concede that Japan is all right in cer- 
tain dreams and schemes anent China and 
Siberia. Probably that is at the bottom of 
the question. 

When England reached the 'point when she 
could no longer feed herself and so became an 
industrial nation, she had plenty of coal and 
iron and no competition. Japan is rapidly 
becoming industrialized but has little coal and 
iron, and yet the most competent competition 
in the world—that of England and America. 

The Military Party sincerely believes that to 
make the food supply certain, domination in 
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Asia is necessary; ordinary trading is not 
enough. They have taken Korea and made it 
part of Japan. It is only a day’s journey dis- 
tant by water. They have undoubtedly 
improved its material condition, as they point 
out with proper pride. Traveling through 
Korea from Manchuria we passed hundreds of 
Korean laborers building roads as fine as those 
in Germany leading 
to the French fron- 
tier.- We saw thou- 
sands of acres of 
scientifically refor- 
ested mountains. | 
could not see how all 
this benefited Ko- 
reans we found in 
mud hovelsona bleak 
hill-side in the out- 
skirts of Fusan, 
though the Japanese 
now occupying the 
houses in towns from 
which the Koreans 
had been driven 
seemed to prosper. 
The Japanese are 
occupying to-day far 
more of Shantung 
than was granted 
them at Paris, and 
are making the na- 
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tried that,” the anti-Jap reply is, “And see 
how near she came to getting away with it!” 
Americans who go to Japan, and no far- 
ther, will tell ‘you that this is all nonsense, 
that Japan is no longer dreaming of such 
things—they know it because the Japanese 
told them so—moreover, that what Japan has 
done is no worse than what some of our 
shocked Christian 
nations have done. 
There is no gainsay- 
ing that. They will 
point out to you (as! 
it was ably pointed 
out to them, as also 
to us, as also to all 
foreign visitors), that 
Japan has the only 
stable government 
among peoples aggre- 
gating more than a 
third of the popula- 
tion of the globe. 
This is true. But 
it would be a better 
argument if onecould 
believe after visiting 
China and trying 
hard to be impartial, 
that Japan had done 
nothing to make and 
keep other govern- 





tive Chinese long for - - 7 ments unstable. 
the good old days of ~~ ssileniiielaia “Asia for the Asiat- 

! - . - ” ‘ = 
the gentle Germans! Son of Wu Ting-Fang, the former Chinese Minister to the ics,” shout the pro 
Indeed, Japanese United States. Mr. Wu is identified with the South China Japanese. For 


ruthlessness in Shan- 
tung, discounting 
even conservative re- 
ports of it 50 per cent., should be enough to scan- 
dalize the family of nations. The Japanese won 
Port Arthur in the Russian War, and now hold 
Vladivostok on the Siberian coast. They 
control the Amur River and have seized the 
northern half of the island of Saghalien— 
recently enough for us all to remember it. 

And according to anti-Japanese opinion, 
this is only a beginning. The Military Party 
Is not unconscious of having defeated the 
two largest countries in the world, Russia 
and China. They plan, it is said, to do it 
again. First, conquer China, make the four 
hundred millions a subject race, turn the male 
population into soldiers and then go out after 


Government, and is one of China’s most capable and unsel- 
fish leaders 


the world. When you say, “Yes, Germany 


which Asiatics?”’ the 
Chinese blandly in- 
quire, “The fifty- 
seven millions on some island off the coast, or 
for the many hundred millions on the continent 
of Asia itself?”’ 

It is true that the prestige of the Military 
Party has been on the wane ever since the 
World War. The Japanese people were much 
impressed not only by what happened to Ger- 
many, but by what happened in the United 
States. Nothing since and including Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s sending the fleet around the 
world has given the Japanese Military Party 
more pause than America’s sending two million 
trained soldiers across the ocean. Even the 


‘militarists may be convinced now that a 
nation built on military force cannot stand in 
modern civilization. 
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A CHINESE STUDENT AGITATOR 


The college undergraduates of China take a far more active interest in foreign affairs and relations than do our college 
students. Mr. Lamont learned that a body of students was about to stone his hotel because of their opposition to the Con- © 


sortium. Consequently he invited some of their leaders to tea, and convinced them that China’s best interests were being + 


primarily considered, thus averting the hostile demonstration 


It is proverbially unlike militarists and 
tories to learn such things, but there’s a 
practical aspect to this question. Japan’s 
policy in China and the expeditions to Siberia 
have been enormously expensive. The in- 
crease of the navy and the maintenance of the 
army have proved a serious burden upon the 
people of Japan. They cannot afford these 
heavy outlays, especially when they do not 
bring in compensating dividends. 


BUT JAPAN IS SIGNED UP 


ND they are not doing sg at present. On 

the contrary they have been bringing 
liabilities. For example, because of Japan’s 
arrogant “twenty-one demands” served on 
China in 1918, and because of the outrages in 
Shantung there have come those boycotts of 
Japanese goods throughout China. Japan 
has lost a part of her most valuable foreign 
trade, and has gained the suspicion, if not the 
ill-will, of the other Powers. One of her leading 
government officials put it this way: “We 





are terribly ‘in Dutch’ in China. By becoming 
partners in the new Consortium with Amer- 
icans, who are popular in China, we hope to 
fare somewhat better.” 

That certainly sounds like a brand new 
policy, though to your violent anti-Jap with a 
closed mind it will sound merely like an old- 
fashioned attempt to deceive. 

This much, at least, is not a matter of opin- 
ion, but a matter of fact and history: the 
Japanese Government has committed itself 
to the Consortium. It has solemnly signed and 
sealed the agreement with the three most 
powerful nations of the Western world. It 
has done so with full knowledge and under- 
standing of all the implications of that act 
with respect to dominance in China. And 


it has done so after becoming fully aware by 
personal experience that the practical idealist 
entrusted with leadership in the project is not 
the kind to quit on a job which involves not 
merely millions of dollars but the peace of the 
world as well. 

















SHALL THE UNITED STATES INTERVENE 
IN CUBA?P 


A Corrupt Election.—Revolution or Intervention in Prospect 


By HERBERT J. SPINDEN 


HE United States is confronted with 
the question whether or not it shall 
again intervene in Cuba. This ques- 
tion is raised now because in the elec- 
tion held on November 1, 1920, it is 
so generally believed that Dr. Alfredo Zayas, 
the candidate of the League, a coalition about 


Cuban people on this prime requisite of self- 
government—the ability to hold an honest 
election and abide by its results—is 75 per cent. 
bad. Self-government in Cuba has not shown 
that the Cubans have the political ability to 
hold elections instead of revolutions. As 
I shall show by documents and ,incidents, there 





go per cent. Conserva- 
tive, won by fraud. 
Cubans are not gaining 
faith in the possibility 
of changing from one 
administration to an- 
other by the constitu- 
tional method of an 
election and are feeling 
more confirmed in the 
necessity of reverting 
to revolution as a 
method of changing 
the party in power. 
The Cuban people 
have held six elections 
since they were freed 
from Spain. Two of 
these were held under 
American supervision, 
and these two were 
fair elections quietly 
held. One of the four 
elections held under 
purely Cuban auspices 
was accepted as a fair 
election. The other 
three were not so ac- 
cepted. A revolution 
followed one which 
necessitated American 
intervention. An un- 
successful revolution 
(in 1917) followed an- 
other and at present a 
revolution is not an 
Improbable _ conse- 
quence of the third. 
The record of the 
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CONCERNING AN AMERICAN OBSERVER 


A letter from an army officer to President Menocal reporting 

in response to secret instructions he had received from the 

President on what to do for one of the American observers 

to whom the President had publicly promised all facilities 

for the discharge of his task. The translation of the part 
of the letter shown above follows: 


- Pinar del Rio 15 11-20. 
To tHE HoNoRABLE PRESIDENT OF THE REpuBLic, Major-GENERAL 
Mario G. MEnocat, 
Havana 
My MOST ESTEEMED AND RESPECTED GENERAL: 

Complying with your order received by coded telegram of yesterday, 
11 Pp. M. | inform you as follows: 

The American Grover Theis came to this town for the first time on the 
20th ultimo., stopping at the El Globo Hotel, where he remained 3 days, 
and paid his billin cash. This time I did not see him. 

He returned on the 2oth [30th?] ultimo., lodging at the El Globo Hotel 
with his wife, remaining at said hotel 6 days. On this occasion he came to 
see me, handing me the enclosed card from an employee of the Legation, 
Andrew Degraux, and on the 4th | informed him that he should leave 
this Province on the train of the 5th at 7 A. M. where was Manuel Landa 
Potte of the Court of this Province. 


is cause for revolution 
in Cuba now, a possi- 
bility that it will occur, 
and a moral obligation 
on the United States 
to prevent chaos. 

By the terms of the 
Platt Amendment, in- 
corporated in the Cu- 
banconstitution, Cuba 
bound itself to con- 
tinue, among other 
things, the sanitary 
administration begun 
under the American 
occupation and agreed 
to the right of the 
United States to inter- 
vene. The provision 
was as follows: 


That the Government 
of Cuba consents that 
the United States may 
exercise the right to in- 
tervene for the protec- 
tion of Cuban independ- 
ence, the maintenance of 
a government adequate 
for the protection of life, 
property, and individual 
liberty, and for discharg- 
ing the obligations with 
respect to Cuba imposed 
by the treaty of Paris on 
the United States, now 
to be assumed and under- 
taken by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba. 


Under this _provi- 
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AMERICAN SAILORS IN HAVANA IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING THE WAR WITH SPAIN 


During the occupation (1899-1902) the American armed forces were few in numbers; during the intervention of 
1906 there was only a nominal force; and if intervention should come again it would not need military force 


sion, if there occurs a breakdown in constitu- 
tional government, the United States is in duty 
bound to intervene. Added to this general 
obligation is another more specific. 

The Liberal Party leaders at the end of 
August voted to withdraw from the elections, 
being convinced that they would not be given 
a fair deal. This was, of course, an act 
of coercion on their part, since such a decision 
was notice that they would start a revolution 
unless guarantees of fair dealing, which they 
believed in, were forthcoming. In this crisis 
President Menocal was prevailed upon to 
issue a manifesto declaring that the election 
would be free and honorable. To make this 
declaration more effective the American Lega- 
tion issued a note on August 30, 1920, stating 
that, while the United States Government did 
not join either party, it did favor a legal election 
held under the safeguards of the electoral law 
freshly prepared by the Cubans. Notice was 
also given in this note that the United States 
Government, while it would not undertake to 
supervise, would have its own observers located 
in the different provinces of Cuba, from whom 
impartial accounts could be secured. 


Now, if under these conditionsan election has 
been stolen and a revolution threatens in conse- 
quence, the moral obligation of the United 
States is particularly pointed. 

The Cuban elections were held on November 
1, 1920, one day before those of the United 
States, and while official returns indicate that 
Dr. Alfredo Zayas, the candidate of the Na- 
tional League (chiefly Conservative), won over 
the Liberals by a narrow margin in five out of 
six provinces, yet the courts throughout the 
island are jammed with legal cases protesting 
the count of votes in entire municipalities. 
There are also numerous criminal cases dealing 
with infractions of the electoral law by mem- 
bers of the army who should have preserved 
order. 

As a result of the disturbed condition, Gen- 
eral Crowder was sent to Cuba by President 
Wilson on January 3rd under instructions to 
make a special study of the situation in all its 
aspects and to confer with President Menocal 
regarding the remedies to be applied. General 
Crowder was active in framing the new electoral 
law of Cuba and in organizing the census 0! 
1919, and, therefore, has a real and deep 














GENERALS LEONARD WOOD 
AND TASKER BLISS 
during the American occupation 
(1899-1902) under General Wood 
the Cuban Government was or- 
ganized, the sanitation and 
finances of the island cleaned up, 
and roads built which are still the 
best in the country 
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GEN. ENOCH H. CROWDER 


Recently sent to Cuba by President 
Wilson to investigate political 
conditions there. From 1906 to 
1908 he was Secretary of State and 
Justice of Cuba under the provi- 
sional government set up at that 
time by the United States as a 
result of a revolution, and in 1919 
was invited by the Cuban Govern- 
ment to confer with them in refer- 
ence to changes in the election laws 
of the country. Thus, General 
Crowder directed the preparation 
of the present election laws 




















GENERAL WOOD RETIRING 
AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
On May 2, 1902, General Wood 
formally transferred control of 
Cuba to President Palma (the third 
man to the left of General Wood). 
Since that time there have been 
four elections, the first resulting in 
a revolution that necessitated in- 
tervention, the second without 
a revolution, the third resulting in 
a revolution that failed, and the 
recent one at present contested 
and with the germs of revolution in 
the contests 













AMERICA’S OFFICIAL 
DEPARTURE FROM CUBA 
The U. S. S. New York leaving 
Havana in 1902 with General 
Wood on board. Cubans. still 
look back ‘upon that American 
occupation as the model adminis- 
tration of the island. The fact 
that the Governor-General left 
“with no more trunks than he 
came with” made a great impres- 
sion of American honesty 
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interest in this mission. It 
was his hope that the grave 
abuses of previous elec- 
tions could be avoided by 
a law blocking the old evil 
practices and by a freshly 
certified register of voters. 
But the paper barrier 
proved no protection to 
the Cuban people against 
the active leaders fighting 
for the spoils of office, and 
it remains to be seen 
whether a stimulation of 
legal action will accomp- 
lish permanent good. 

The fact that nearly 
every type of evil in the 
Cuban elections can be 
matched in some city in 
the United States should 
make us lenient im our 
judgments. At least it 
should make us realize that 
the political morality of a 
social group can not be ap- 
plied as a personal reproach 
to the individual members 
of that group. Cubans 
have many admirable qual- 
ities, but the ability to 
operate the kind of self- 
government which Ameri- 
cans have evolved as 
suited to themselves and 
which we passed on to the 
Cubans, is not one of the 
virtues. At least so the 
record seems to show. 

This article is written in 
the belief that the light of 
truth is the best disinfect- 
ant. It is not written in the interest of any po- 
litical party, because the writer understands well 
enough that the principal difference between 
the political parties in Cuba is merely oppor- 
tunity. The party that happens to be in power 
ls naturally able to commit more and greater 
abuses than the party out of power. There 
are neither platforms nor principles at the 
bottom of Cuban political organizations, and 
but little difference in the character of the 
followers. It is true that the Conservative 
Party probably comprises a larger proportion 
of men of wealth and ability than does the 





Cuban auspices. 





President of Cuba whose term expires May 20, 1921. 
successful man he was looked upon as Cuba’s best hope. 
1912 on the Conservative ticket as a protest against the corruption of the administra- 
tion of José Miguel Gomez in the only uncontested election held in Cuba under 
He was reélected in 1916 over Dr. Zayas, the Liberal candidate, 
but there was grave suspicion of the honesty of the election which was followed by 
the unsuccessful revolution of 1917. He is implicated in the charges of corruption 
and intimidation in the recent election 
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GEN. MARIO G. MENOCAL 


A graduate of Cornell and a 
He was first elected in 


Liberal Party, while the latter appeals some- 
what more strongly to the laborers. The 
majority of prominent political leaders have 
identified themselves first with one organization 
and then with the other. For instance, Dr. 
Alfredo Zayas, the candidate of the national 
League (the makeshift party which is mostly 
Conservative), was in 1916 the official candi- 
date of the Liberals, while Gen. José Miguel 
Gomez, the present candidate of that group, 
was originally a Conservative. Gomez served 
one term as a Liberal President of Cuba, from 
1908 to 1912, with Zayas as his running mate. 
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GENERAL JOSE MIGUEL GOMEZ 


President of Cuba 1907-1911, and Liberal candidate in the 
recent election. His party, having reason to fear an unfair 
election, decided in August to abstain from voting, an act 
generally accepted as notice of a coming revolution. How- 
ever, in response to the American note of August 30th, the 
Liberals went to the polls. But the indications of an un- 
fair election are such as to still give the Liberals grounds 
for their intention to revolt 


DR. ALFREDO ZAYAS 


The candidate of the League in the recent elections whom 
the records show as elected. In 1910 and 1916 he was the 
Liberal candidate. In 1920 he broke with the Liberal 
Party and formed the Popular Party which joined with the 
Conservative Party to form “the League.”’ He is, however, 
threatened with a revolution by Gomez against his presi- 
dency whereas four years ago when Zayas was a Liberal 
Gomez led a revolution in favor of his presidency 





Although he inherited 
the organization of the 
American Interven- 
tion installed by Gov- 
ernor Magoon, it can- 
not truthfully be said 
that his administra- 
tion was a credit to 
Cuba. To illustrate 
still further the topsy- 
turvy character of Cu- 
ban politics, Gen. 
Emilio Nufiez, who is 
now associated with 
the Liberal Gomez, is 
actually vice-president 
to the Conservative 
Menocal. 

And now for the 
story of the election 
which has brought on 
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A MILITARY PASS ISSUED ON ELECTION DAY 
to a mother whose child was ill. That passes from the mili- 
tary were necessary to allow citizens to move about in cer- 
tain places on that date is evidence of military intimidation 


this crisis in Cuban 
affairs. 

When Lord Bryce 
wrote his report on the 
German atrocities in 
Belgium, he carefully 
excluded all cases 
where it did not ap- 
pear that the deeds 
complained of were 
the result of orders 
Similarly, as regards 
intimidations and 
other abuses that oc- 


‘curred during the per- 


iod of the Cuban 
elections, we can afford 
to leave out of con- 
sideration all cases ol 
merely personal or 
local quarrels and 
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A LETTER OF A CUBAN BOSS TO PRESIDENT MENOCAL 


In this letter, a translation of which follows, Adolfo Nufiez, a representative in congress and the boss of the town of Santo 

Domingo asks the President of the Republic to transfer three soldiers in order that they might influence the election 

by military force, to call a mayor to order because he refused to influence the election, and to pardon a criminal in order to 

get the votes of his “family, friends, and fellow party members.”’ The soldiers were actually transferred in accordance 

with this letter and the criminal Fundora was pardoned by President Menocal in a decree published Oct. ist, over the re- F 
fusal of the court to recommend the pardon 


Havana, September 13th, 1920. The Municipal Mayor and the Municipal Police of Santo Domi ngo, 

To Major GENERAL Mario G. MENOCAL who are all Conservatives, are doing nothing in favor of our part y, nor 

President of the Republic do they offer to campaign—the said mayor hindering them: and as said 

City. Municipal Government is in a bad _sstate, it would suffice, in order to 
My Dear PRESIDENT: ; ; , attain our object, to call said Mayor to order. 

| have just returned from Santo Domingo where a violent campaign _ Pardon me for insisting upon the pardon of José de Jesiis Fundora 


Hs _ waged to defeat Tibur6n and his forces: I wish to put you on your since it is for us in the district of Santo Domingo a real accomplishment 
ag against anything that may happen there and it is very important —_to get pardoned the said Fundora, whom I propose to convey to Santo 
to decide immediately, namely: the transfer of Captain Villa and his Domingo personally, as soon as you decide, which I hope will be shortly, 


substitution by one that is of the “unconditionals.” as I have i i i iends 

ras promised his family, friends, and fellow party members— 
To transfer Sergeant Monteagudo to the Post of Rodrigo in order to — who are many and of great importance in that tae bring him 
counteract Troadio Perez, who has ranged himself with José Miguel. soon. 


Said sergeant is in Santa Clara and is very well acquainted with Rodrigo . ‘ . 
where $4 jaTuchibedand well precestivet q 8 Praying that you will not disregard the appeals I have made to you 


The transfer of Corporal Valladares to Mordazo, since said Corporal, and always your unconditional frien 
who is in Santa Clara, is absolutely necessary in Mordazo. (signed) ApoLro Nu Nez. 


examine only those where the trail leads to Also, it would not be fair to be foo critical if 
high officers of the Government or of the _ the evils of the Cuban elections in 1920 were 
political parties. Indeed, we may even go so the result of momentary passions. The ques- 
far as to waive all strictly party activities, tion is, was there a cynical conspiracy against 
and rest a case against the fairness and legality _ public moral ty, developed over a period of sev- 
of the elections upon the evidence of a govern- eral months and participated in by the highest 
mental conspiracy. By a governmental con- authorities? Were the instigators men hold- 
spiracy is not meant a mere political activity of | ing such high offices in the state as practically 
office-holders fighting for reélection. What is to be above effective correction and punishment 
meant by this phrase is a collusion among the in courts of justice? Did the men in power use 
highest officers of the state including the Presi- the machinery of government not to govern 
dent, various members of his cabinet, and cer- _ but to-reélect themselves to office? 

tain congressmen, etc., to defeat the popular The record shows that they did. And as 
will through the deliberate abuse of their gov- long as the men in office do this, the men 
€rnmental powers. out of office have but one method of get- 
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WRECKED TO GET RID OF A LIBERAL MAJORITY 


In this voting place in one of the barrios (wards) of Colon, Matanzas Province, 
Sergeant Garcia burned the returns after the Liberals were seen to have a majority 


ting in—namely, by 
revolution. + 

The plan of the gov- 
ernmental conspiracy 
against the exercise of 
suffrage took the fol- 
lowing lines of action: 

First, the consolida- 
tion under one admin- 
istration of all the 
forces of public order 
through putting the 
portfolio of War and 
Marine in the hands of 
the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Second, the appoint- 
ment of military su- 
pervisors, who are in 
reality agents of the 
Secretary of the Inter- 
ior, to take over the 
police control of all 
municipalities in which 





SERGEANT GARCIA 


Third, the manipu- 
lat‘on of the army for 
political purposes. 

Fourth, the pardon- 
ing of criminals to be 
used mostly as secret 
agents of intimidation. 
This abuse began in 
March, about the time 
that the Conservatives 
and their allies put 
through the amend- 
ment to the electoral 
code of General 
Crowder permitting 


~ fusions between politi- 


cal parties. 

Fifth, the appeal to 
passions by encourag- 
ing barbarous exhibi- 
tions of African 
dances. 

Each line of action 
in this plan was fol- 
lowed into minute de- 
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thought-out stratagems. There was nothing 
accidental or incidental in its development; 
there was nothing hurried or haphazard about 
it, for it was planned in the winter and it moved 
forth smoothly toward florescence and fruition 
across the spring and summer months and into 
the autumn. 

The following letter will serve as a momen- 
tary flashlight of a somewhat startling nature 
on the way in which these different devices 
were used in the recent election. 


Havana, September 13th, 1920. 
To Major GENERAL Mario G. MENOCAL 
President of the Republic 
City. 
My DEAR PRESIDENT: 

] have just returned from Santo Domingo where a 
violent campaign is being waged to defeat Tiburon 
and his forces; I wish to put you on your guard 
against anything that may happen there and it is 
very important to decide immediately, namely: 
the transfer of Captain Villa and his substitution 
by one that is of the “unconditionals.”’ 

To transfer Sergeant Monteagudo to the post of 
Rodrigo in order to counteract Troadio Perez, who 
has ranged himself with José Miguel. Said sergeant 
isin Santa Clara and is very well acquainted in 
Rodrigo where he is much liked and well connected. 

The transfer of Corporal Valladares to Mor- 
dazo, since said corporal, who is in Santa Clara, 
is absolutely necessary in Mordazo. 

The Municipal Mayor and the Municipal Police 
of Santo Domingo, who are all Conservatives, are 
doing nothing in favor of our party, nor do they 
offer to campaign—the said mayor hindering them; 
and as said Municipal Government is in a bad state, 
it would suffice, in order to attain our object, to call 
said Mayor to order. 

Pardon me for insisting upon the pardon of José 
de Jesus Fundora since it is for us in the district of 
Santo Domingo a real accomplishment to get 
pardoned the said Fundora, whom | propose to 
convey to Santo Domingo personally, as soon as you 
decide, which I hope will be shortly, as I have 
promised his family, friends, and fellow party 
members—who are many and of great importance 
in that district—to bring him soon. 

Praying that you will not disregard the appeals 
| have made to you and always your unconditional 
friend 

(signed) ApotFo NuNEz. 


The writer of this letter is one of the members 
of Congress from Santa Clara province and is 
likewise the political boss of the Conservative 
Party in the town of Santo Domingo. He 
Writes to the President of the Republic to tell 
him that a violent campaign is being made in 
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Santo Domingo to defeat Tiburon, the “Shark,” 
which is one of the nicknames of Gomez, the 
Liberal candidate for the presidency. How- 
ever, he intimates that everything is not going 
as well as he could wish and he makes certain 
requests of the President. The first three of 
these requests concern the transfer of a cap- 
tain, a sergeant, and a corporal of the Cuban 
army from one post to another. 

In a country at peace, what political differ- 
ence does it make at what posts any particular 
soldier happens to be located? Obviously 
where military intimidation is not contem- 
plated it makes no difference. Where such 
intimidation is contemplated, it is important 
to have the right man in the right place. 
It took long and careful preparation to lay the 
ground for intimidation. The careful prepara- 
tion was under the skillful command of Charles 
Hernandez. The Liberals have commonly 
credited Hernandez with the Conservative 
victory in 1916, asserting that, as Postmaster- 
General, he held up the mails while the election 
results were changed enough to give his party 
victory. He afterward became Minister of 
the Interior. In that capacity he controlled 
the secret police. Likewise he had the power 
to nullify the mayor and chief of police in any 
municipality in the island by appointing 
delegates usually known as military supervisors 
to administer his orders. 

This power was given the Minister of the 
Interior so that in case of disorders getting be- 
yond the control of the local authorities the 
central government could intervene. There 
are 112 municipalities in Cuba. On election 
day seventy-three were in the hands of super- 
visors although there had been no disturbance 
to justify this discontinuance of local control, 
and these seventy-three included practically 
all places where there were Liberal mayors 
or Liberal chiefs of police. The supervisors 
were drawn from the army. There was no 
difficulty in Secretary of the Interior Hernan- 
dez picking the officers and men he wanted, for 
he only had to deal with himself in another — 
capacity. When the Minister of War obtained 
the necessary leave of absence to run for 
Congress, Hernandez was given the Depart- 
ment of War and Marine as well as the In- 
terior Department. He was, therefore, in a 
good position to arrange the soldiery in such 
dispositions as suited the exigencies of the 
occasion. He could use the personnel of the 
army as supervisors under the Department of 
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the particular development 
of the elections of 1920. Al- 
though these officials were 
invariably army men, they 
were serving on detached 
service. Essentially they 
took over the powers of the 
police and thereby deprived 
mayors and governors of 
power to enforce their orders 
in seventy-three out of 112 
municipalities in Cuba. 
Many were men of low char- 
acter and slight education, 
holding positions in the 
army as corporals and ser- 
geants. Some were men of 
better calibre, but it was 








THE “BEAR” OF THE ELECTION 


Liborio (Cuba) talking to a military supervisor about a pardoned criminal who 
is acting as an electoral agent for the intimidation of the voter on the right 


the Interior and on the pretence of maintaining 


order he could use the regular army for in- 
timidation. The letter of Nujfiez to President 
Menocal asking for the transfer of the captain, 
the sergeant, and the corporal, and the fact 
that these transfers were made as requested are 
some of the many evidences that the plan for 
intimidation was not only premeditated, but 
that it was premeditated by the administration. 

But in spite of these careful arrangements, 
the task was not altogether easy because of the 
high character of some of the officers of the 
Cuban army. Most of the higher officers refused 
to do dirty political work and these were side- 
tracked to give the right of way to others who 
would. Only one of the nine heads of mili- 
tary districts, namely Colonel Amiel, of 
Matanzas, consented to do political propa- 
ganda. Numerous shifts among army officers 
were made before the proper immoral combi- 
nation was secured. As Acting Secretary of 
War and Marine Hernandez side-tracked many 
honorable officers in the Cuban army and ad- 
vanced into positions of power many others 
who were willing to soil their uniforms in 
political activities. With his previous exper- 
ience in the post office and telegraph service, 
he was able to establish censorships over 
letters and telegrams, and to interfere with 
electoral returns and with the communications 
between leaders opposed to the party of the 
government. 

The abuse of the military supervisors was 


noticed that if a supervisor 
kept good order in his baili- 
wick and was impartial in 
his acts he was soon re- 
moved. The most infamous of the military 
supervisors were Captain Luis Hernandez at 
Sagua la Grande, whose reign of terror resulted 
in several deaths, Major Arsenio Ortiz, at Santi- 
ago de Cuba, and Major Cordovés of Colon. 

There is one other comment to be made upon 
the illuminating letter of Congressman Nuifiez. 
In his third paragraph he said: 


To transfer Sergeant Monteagudo to the post of 
Rodrigo in order to neutralize Troadio Perez, who 
has joined José Miguel. 


Not only was the sergeant transferred to 
neutralize Troadio Perez, who had turned 
Liberal, but more direct methods were em- 
ployed in an effort to neutralize him. Several 
attempts were made on his life. Whom they 
were made by and why can be judged from 
the following letter written by a sergeant in the 
army to Dr. Clemente Vasquez Bello, one of 
the Liberal leaders of Santa Clara province: 


Rodrigo, October 7, 1920. 
Dr. CLEMENTE VASQUEZ BELLO, 

Santa Clara. 

Yesterday at about 5 p. M. three men, headed by 
Congressman Villavisencio, tried to murder my 
brother-in-law Troadio Perez, not succeeding in their 
attempt because one of his friends wounded one of 
the assassins with two shots. At about I! P. M. 
Villavisencio arrived here from Santo Domingo with 
a party of eighty men, all armed, with the object of 
getting him out of the house by force and murdering 
him, not succeeding in their effort because they made 




















a mistake about the house he was supposed to be in, 
they returned to Santo Domingo. To-day at 10 
a. M. Villavisencio returned with a party of ten or 
twenty policemen armed with rifles, with the object 
of carrying out their plan, but my brother-in-law 
had left the place. This town is in a state of com- 
plete alarm. 


Another matter 


Captain Luis Hernandez of Sagua sent to-day for 
all heads of barracks giving them instructions to the 
effect that the elections had to be won by all means, 
and that if it was necessary to kill they must kill, 
because the orders from M. had to be carried out. 
| understand that all the army has received the same 
instructions. All this | am telling you is abso- 
lutely true. I met to-day a brother of Troadio, 
because he is married to a sister-in-law of mine, and 
my eldest daughter is with her, and you can imagine 
the state of mind of this poor family. . . . 

] am always yours, your faithful fellow-Liberal, 

(signed) José PauLet, 
Sergeant. 


The Congressman Villavisencio is Congress- 
man Adolfo Nufiez y Villavisencio, the author 
of the letter to President Menocal previously 
quoted. 

So much for the arrangements made by the 
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Conservative administration for the use of 
the military power to influence the elections. 
I shall later give examples of how these ar- 
rangements worked out. In the meanwhile 
let us return to the last paragraph of Con- 
gressman Nufiez’s own letter. It reads: 


Pardon me for insisting upon the pardon of José 
de Jesus Fundora since it is for us in the district of 
Santo Domingo a real accomplishment to get par- 
doned the said Fundora, whom | propose to convey 
to Santo Domingo personally, as soon as you decide, 
which I hope will be shortly, as I have promised 
his family, friends, and fellow party members—who 
are many and of great importance in that district— 
to bring him soon. 


It might not seem, superficially, that enough 
criminals could be pardoned to have any effect 
upon an election. However, in Cuba the 
ramification of the family ties are very powerful 
and the phrase of Nufiez’s “his family, friends, 
and fellow party members. who are of real 
importance” gives an indication of the results 
to be obtained by such pardons. This letter of 
Nufiez’s was written on September 13th. On 
September 29th José de Jesus Fundora y 
Fundora was pardoned by President Menocal 


INTIMIDATION 





A Liberal view of the dangerous path of a Liberal voter on election day 
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fusal of the court of sentence to 
recommend them. 

No less than forty-four murder- 
ers were turned loose upon society 
by President Menocal, who, as a 
cultured graduate of an American 
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University, can hardly plead ig- 
norance of the evil quality of his 
acts. The three black months 
were March, June, and Septem- 
ber. It is not on record that the 
members of the Cabinet, whose 
consent was necessary, entered 
any protest when this virus was 
turned back into the veins of 
society. There were public pro- 
tests against this pardoning pro- 











THE EYES OF THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


In the note of August 30th from our State Department it was stated 
that while the United States Government would not undertake to super- 
vise the Cuban elections, it would use means to observe them 


in Decree No. 351 published in the official 
gazette October 1st, over the refusal of the court 
to recommend the pardon. Fundora had 
served a little less than two and a half years 
of a sentence for fourteen years, eight months, 
and one day for murder. 

A law of pardons, enacted in 1919, under 
the advisement of General Crowder, was: de- 
signed to correct the abuse of pardoning crim- 
inals for political purposes. However, when the 
plans of the Conservatives for this election got 
under way, a last hour amendment to the law 
was passed, giving the President of the Re- 
public special power to dispense with. the limi- 
tations which General Crowder had devised, in 
cases when he obtained the previous consent of 
his Cabinet. Full publication in the official 


gazette of the details of the crime and the - 


recommendations of the court of sentence are 
called for in this law, and the responsibility 
for any-abuse in pardoning criminals lies fairly 
and unmistakably upon the President and his 
official family. 

Between March 1, 1920, and October 6, 1920, 
no less than 335 pardons were granted by 
President Menocal, presumably with the con- 
sent of his Cabinet. Nearly all were for crimes 
outside the original intention of the law of 
pardons. A large number of these presidential 


decrees of leniency were extended to men guilty 
of crimes of blood and degeneracy without 
extenuating circumstances, and the pardons, in 
most circumstances, were made over the re- 


gramme, but they were not 
heeded. Month aftermonth went 
by and this part of the prepara- 
tion for a successful political 
campaign was consistently car- 
ried on by the President of the Republic. In 
addition to the forty-four murderers, many 
other criminals were freed, some with long 
records, and guilty of such crimes as assault 
with intent to kill, rape, burglary, etc., as well 
as a raft of swindlers, gamblers, and petty 
thieves. 

Some of the criminals were pardoned during 
the electoral period simply to obtain the good- 
will and support of their friends and relatives, 
for the ramifications of family influence in 
Cuba are extensive in a way unknown in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. But there is evidence 
that many criminals were pardoned in 1920 
by President Menocal and his Cabinet on the 
understanding that they should earn their 
freedom by acting as gunmen and bullies for 
the party of the government. So that the 
government had at its disposal the corrupt 
elements of the army, both as military super- 
visors and as soldiers, and likewise it had special 
agents, some of whom were pardoned criminals. 

Besides the arrangements for intimidation 
of the Liberal vote by the use of the army, 
military supervisors and special agents, and 
the improper influencing of votes by granting 
political pardons, the Conservative administra- 
tion injected another improper violent in- 
fluence into the electoral period. 

In the old days in Cuba the Negroes in- 
dulged in certain barbarous rites and dances. 
In Spanish colonial days efforts were made to 
stamp out these shameful dances called Congas 
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(after the Congo which was their home), the 
secret Nafiigo societies with their bloody feuds, 
and the superstitious cults of witchcraft and 
fetishism. The Nafiigo societies were organ- 
izations with a principal chief (Macombo), 
two lesser chiefs (Illamba and Isue), and a 
council of thirteen others. The rites of 
initiation included drinking the blood of a 
freshly killed cock, and there was, as well, a 
special beverage of blood and alcohol which 
was called macuba. During the American 
occupation under General Wood, and under the 
later American intervention, the meetings and 
public appearances of the Nafigo societies 
were strictly prohibited and it was thought 
that the old fires had died. But they were only 
smouldering under the ashes. 

When, therefore, President Menocal and his 
Cabinet, considered it necessary to pardon the 
head of one of these societies, a certain Marcos 
Barrios, alias Cayuco, who had served two 
years of a twenty years’ term for the murder 
of Edward Mufioz, the leaderof another society, 
a revival of the ancient feuds at once took 
place. The members of the Ecorio Efo and 
Ebion Efo potted each other in the streets while 
whirling by in automobiles. Cayuco’s brother 
and several innocent bystanders were wounded, 
and the public morale was seriously affected. 

The tumtum of the hollow log drums, beaten 
with the fingers, was the sign that a parade of 
the National League was coming. The drum- 
mers and the dancers of the 
Conga were nearly all from 
the dregs of Havana society, 
who at any other time than 
an election would not be per- 
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is essentially better or worse in its political con- 
duct than the other, but that the difference in 
their methods at any particular election depends 
almost entirely upon whether they are in, and 
have the governmental agencies in their hands, 
or whether they are out, and are forced to do 
without this power. 

Election day was fair and there was a great 
outpouring of voters, especially in Santa Clara 
province, which is regarded as the crucial 
battle ground—it might well be considered 
so literally, for fourteen people were killed 
there. Having followed some of the- pre- 
liminary arrangements suggested by Congress- 
man Adolfo Nujfiez y Villaviseneio in the town 
of Santo Domingo, it is interesting to see 
how they worked out. In the six urban wards 
of the town there was. no intimidation. The 
Liberals voted 89.7 per cent. of their enrolled 
strength which is a high percentage. But in 
the country wards (barrios) the course of events 
was different. In these country barrios under 
the encouragement of the congressman who 
rode around on horseback in the uniform of a 
captain in the Cuban army, the Conservatives 
voted 96.5 per cent. of their enrollment. Their 
opponents, the Liberals, voted just 10.7 per 
cent. of their enrollment. By the enrollment 
figures Santo Domingo is Liberal by a small 
majority. In the city wards that lead was in- 
creased by the actual voting. But in the coun- 
try wards, where the congressman’s efforts 


SENDING THE NEWS TO UNCLE SAM 


Over the dead body of Liborio, a liberal cartoon referring to the fact that the 
first reports of the election to the United States were to the effect that the elec- 
tion had been quiet and fair 





mitted to dance their sensu- 
ous measures in the public 
streets. The result of rein- 
camating the Nafiigo feuds 
was to somewhat split the 
Negro vote which otherwise 
is chiefly Liberal. 

With this brief picture of 
the preparations made by the 
“ins” (the Conservatives sup- 
porting Dr. Zayas on the 
League ticket) to continue in 
power and defeat the “‘outs”’ 
(the Liberals supporting Gen- 
eral Gomez) we arrive at the 
day of election. 1 wish to 
relterate, however, my earlier 

















statement that neither party 
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A NANIGO ELECTION 


Commenting on the revival of the Negro secret societies which had been sup- 
pressed for barbarism under previous American and Cuban administrations 


were concentrated, about one in ten of the 
Liberals reached the polls and a total majority 
of 1,195 was rolled up for Dr. Zayas and the 
League. This was about half the League ma- 
jority in the whole Province of Santa Clara. 
The transferring of the officers and the pardon- 
ing of Fundora bore the fruit intended. 

Santo Domingo was a strategic point, but 
what was done there was also done in many 
other municipalities, and as in Santo Domingo 
it was usually in the country wards that 
the intimidation occurred. For instance,.the 
college (voting place) in Guaracabulla in the 
municipality of Placetas was not allowed to 
open. That disposed of an indicated lead for 
Gomez of eighty-six votes. At Hernando seven- 
teen Liberals out of 151 enrolled actually voted. 
At Nazareno only eight Liberals out of 108 
voted. These three were rural wards. The ex- 
traordinary lack of interest in the voting of the 
Liberals in these wards is explained by the fact 
that bands of armed men rode around them all 
election day. 

This was one method —* reducing the Liberal 


vote—armed bands riding through the country 
wards prevented the Liberal voters from going 
to the voting place. At other places the Lib- 
erals were driven away after they reached the 
polls. In Sagua la Grande, the soldiers, by 
order of their commanding officer, Sergeant 
Garcia, fired into a mass of Liberal voters. 
This order followed a shot which appears to 
have been a prearranged signal. Several persons 
were killed. This occurrence unquestionably 
had much to do with the Liberal vote being 74 
per cent. of its enrollment while the Conserva- 
tives voted 96 per cent. of their enrollment. 
The Liberals presented 476 unused voting 
cards giving the names of those intimidated. 
Some of the wards of Cienfuegos were very 
bad. There are a large number of men with 
criminal records regularly on the police force 
of that city and for the electoral period there 
were special importations of gunmen. In the 
ward of Arimao only nine Liberals out of 140 
were allowed to vote. In Guaso, Captain 
Ovidio Ortega, a special aid to President Men- 
ocal, arrived on election eve with “a revolver 
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and $100,000 to win the elections.”” He or- 
dered the dispersal of Liberals before the polls 
without waiting for the hour of closing. 

However, although armed intimidation was 
common, it did not usually take the form of 
preventing the Liberal voters from reaching the 
polls or by shooting at the Liberals once they had 
arrived. There was a more subtle and refined 
method of achieving the same ends. It was cus- 
tomary to line up the voters for Zayas and the 
League in one line and the voters for Gomez in 
another line, in order, it was explained, to pre- 
vent the fights that would occur if they mixed. 
With gunmen around, this segregation in itself 
was likely to give qualms to any weak-kneed 
Liveral. When the polls opened it was custom- 
ary to take one man from one line and then one 
from the other. Nothing could be fairer! By 
this process as many Conservative votes could 
be had as Liberal ones, as long as the line held 
out; and if the polls closed about the time that 
the last Conservative voted, it is evident that 
any surplus of Liberals would lose their votes. 
It is surprising how many polls were closed with 
part of the Liberal voters, outside with their 
ballots still uncast, especially as the Conserva- 
tive majorities were never caught this way. 

For example: The polls at Salamanca, in 
Camajuani, were located in the school house of 
Central Fé, an American-owned sugar mill, and 
the operations were under theobservation of sev- 
eral Americans. This college opened at 7:35 
A.M. There was a crowd of waiting voters before 
the door at all times and 
the record was as follows: 

By 9:35 A. M. 59 per- 
sons had voted. 


_at any time. 
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ity. In Caibarién hundreds of Liberals lost 
their votes through a policy of malicious delay. 
| remember talking with Pedro Revuelta, the 
hustling agent of Swift and Company, who, as 
president of an electoral table on election day, 
managed to pass in all the League voters and 
enough Liberals to give the latter a majority of 
fifty-seven when the ballots were counted; but 
a hundred more Liberals were turned away at 
3P.M. At this place the voting constantly had 
to be held up to give the proper count when 
each candidate called at the two hour inter- 
val, which under the local reading of the law he 
had aright todo. In this town the Liberals in 
an effort to ward off 3 p. M. and the closing of 
the polls, turned back the town clock but their 
trick was in vain. 

It is fair to ask what the election officers were 
doing while these things were going on. It 
does not appear that they were in general a 
part of the conspiracy. They were of as higha 
standard of honesty and intelligence as could 
be expected, for their positions were not sought 
after. The intimidations that had prevailed 
in some of the rural districts and the fear that 
the officers would be specially exposed, made 
the positions of president and secretary of an 
electoral college extremely unpopular. Es- 
pecially was this true where city dwellers were 
informed that they must ride on horseback for 
several hours to some outlying ward that was 
unknown to them and which might be raided 
As a result of the Hernandez 


ZAYAS ABOUT TO STICK CUBA WITH PAPER MONEY 
Zayas proposed to give power to a Cuban bank to issue Cuban paper currency. At 
present American currency is in use 





By 11:35 A. M. 137 per- 
sons had voted. 

By 1:35 P. M. 189 per- 
sons had voted. 

By 3:05 P. M. 214 per- 
sons had voted 

This means a little less 
than thirty persons an 
hour in a completely 
equipped college with eight 
booths. The interesting 
fact is that of the eighty 
odd voters left at the gate, 
all were Liberals. 

There was a_ general 
Policy of delay in most 
places where the “outs” 














had an indicated plural- 
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campaign of nul- 
lifying mayors 
and chiefs of 
police by milit- 
ary supervisors, 
there was not a 
Liberal adminis- 
tration function- 
ing in any mu- 
nicipality on 
election day. 
With this fact in 
mind, when a 
Liberal election 
officer began his 
duties and no- 
ticed that armed 








contention. They 
feel also that 
they -were de- 
frauded four 
years ago. With 
these convictions 
there is little for 
them to look for- 
ward to in any 
future election. 
Four years ago 
they tried revo- 
lution—which 
failed. But it has 
succeeded before 
and might again. 
In the mean- 











soldiers, police, 
and special 
agents stood at 
the very doors of 
the college, dis- 
cretion was apt to overcome his desire to 
see that all was fair in the conduct of the 
elections. Under the ruling of the Central 
Electoral Board all soldiers were to be in their 
barracks on election day, except such as were 
specifically indicated. Two soldiers were as- 
signed to each college to keep order, but these 
two were not to approach closer than twenty- 
five meters except upon the request of the elec- 
tion officers. Similarly there were guards for 
the municipal electoral boards and the pro- 
vincial boards. But this order was generally 
violated, especially in the rural districts where 
most of the intimidation occurred. 

Numberless instances of the way in which 
these organized illegalities worked to prevent a 
fair election can be given. Proofs can also be 
submitted from other provinces, but new in- 
stances can add nothing to the 100 per cent. 
fact that the administration did its best to 
prevent a fair election. Moreover, it suc- 
ceeded although™by only a small majority. 
In Santa Clara province the League candidate, 
Doctor Zayas, had a majority of 2,325 out of a 
total vote of 86,411. In the six provinces of 
Cuba the majority of the League was 10,585 
out of a total vote of 312,765. Only one prov- 
ince went officially Liberal, yet it is likely that 
the Liberals carried all with the possible excep- 
tion of Oriente. 

However, a majority is a majority. The 
Liberals feel that they have been defrauded of 
an election and the facts strongly bear out their 


THE COMPLAINTS TO MINISTER LONG 


A conservative cartoon showing a Liberal, heavily armed, complaining to 
American Minister Long and getting little sympathy 


-not allowed to keep possession. They were 


while Liberal 
leaders are be- 
seeching Wash- 
ington to inter- 
vene and put the 
government into their hands. 

Theoretically there is another remedy for 
correcting an election that has been fraudulent, 
besides revolution or American intervention— 
due process of law. But the Cuban people are 
not convinced of its effectiveness. Their recent 
experiences give some explanation of this. 

The revolution of 1917 began four months 


-and ten days after the election and was made 


necessary, according to Cuban _ psychology, 
by the failure of the courts to give effective 
correction. In view of the tremendous amount 
of fraudulent voting on both sides during that 
election, it must be admitted that the courts 
had a large job before them. The registers in 
1916 contained well over a million names and 
about 800,000 votes were cast, according to the 
official counts. 
taken in 1919, less than 500,000 qualified voters 
were found in all Cuba. The fraud was on 
both sides, and the courts were given the 
problem of arriving at the real truth, stripped 
of all fictions and devices. 

Nevertheless, the Supreme Court of Cuba, 
after many long delays, did issue a series of 
decrees in favor of the Liberals, and ordered 
twenty or more mayors who had been candi- 
dates of this party, to be seated. Some of 
these decisions, were rendered in February, 
1920, when the original terms of office had 
less than a year to run. But these mayors, 
seated by the Supreme Court of Cuba, were 


Yet when the new census was" 
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immediately suspended by the governors and 
another legal recourse set in motion. 

Open defiance of the Supreme Court of 
Cuba was seen during the recent election in the 
case of Miguel Albarran, a Conservative, who 
became acting mayor of Havana through a 
most flagrant violation of the electoral law. 
A decision against him was rendered by the 
Central Electoral Board and confirmed by the 
Supreme Court. Yet Sefior Albarran was kept 
in office over the highly important period of 
the elections and for a month thereafter, until 
the time when newly chosen mayors were 
scheduled to take office. It was stated that 
Dr. Ricardo Lancis, the Fiscal of the Supreme 
Court (corresponding roughly to our Attorney- 
General) refused to proceed in this and other 
open violations of the law in electoral matters. 

Still another interesting light on the lack of 
real and effective independence of the judicial 
branch is seen in the failure to prosecute army 
men for crimes of intimidation and worse. The 
point was made that these men could not be 
tried in the civil courts but only in military 
courts, because Cuba had not made peace with 
all the Central Powers. The Supreme Court 
rendered a plain decision on this point on 
October 7, 1920, stating that Cuba had made 
peace with all nations with which she was at 
war, and it subsequently made a number of 
other decisions of the same tenor, but the ex- 
ecutive contin- ' 


evil forces are abroad. I have spoken with 
eminent lawyers of both Liberal and Con- 
servative faith and all agree that the hope of 
legal correction for the electoral evils is a vain 
one. The courts are swamped, witnesses are 
subject to intimidation, and practical politicians 
in back rooms settle cases themselves. Even 
if General Crowder succeeds in making the 
courts function temporarily, what will happen 
when he leaves? 

Again we get back to the main facts. The 
success of the system of government which 
we gave Cuba is based upon the ability to hold 
a fair election and to abide by its results. It 
cannot live either, unless the courts are able to 
guarantee justice in political as well as personal 
or property matters. 

Recent events add to the accumulated evi- 
dence that Cuba cannot hold a fair election, 
that its courts cannot enforce their decrees 
in political matters, and that the method of 
changing parties by revolution instead of by 
election threatens to continue as the only way 
to uproot a predatory régime. 


THE ELECTION RECORD IN CUBA 


REHEARSAL of the record will make this 
plainer. In 1902 General Wood turned 

over the government of Cuba to President 
Palma after a fair election held under American 
auspices. The next election produced a revolu- 
tion and Ameri- 


ued to protest. HANGING SOMETHING ON GENERAL CROWDER can_ interven- 
Itwas seen that — A cartoon in which Liborio, the Uncle Sam of Cuba, is looking at General tion. In 1908 


thedecision was 


Crowder, who is reading the “Electoral Bible,” the lawin which he endeavored an election was 
to prevent combination of parties but which the conservatives amended so as 


far- reachin 8 toformthe League. The tail on General Crowder is Zayas the candidate of hel d under 
Since it took the League American con- 


away from 


trol. The next 





President Men- 
ocal the special 
war powers 
under which he 
had decreed the 
general mora- 
torium. 

The Supreme 
Court of Cuba 
1s doubtless 
composed of 
fearless and 
honorable men, 
but it appears 
fatuous to trust 
IN mere forms 
of law when 








election, 1912, 
was success- 
fully carried 
out by Cuba 
without inter- 
- vention or revo- 
lution. The 
election of 
1916, however, 
was followed by 
a revolution 
which failed 
and by a modi- 
fied form of in- 
tervention 
when General 
Crowder was 
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invited by the Cuban Government to revise 
their election laws so as to prevent fraud. 
But in spite of this law as we see, the fraud 
continues and revolution or intervention, or 
both, threaten as a consequence of the election 
of 1920. 

What is the cure and who is the physician 
for the malady that has fallen upon Cuba? 
It is understood that in the Treaty of Paris, 
signed December 10, 1898, the United States 
guaranteed to Spain and to the society of na- 
tions, the maintenance in Cuba of a permanent 
and responsible government. The decision to 
give the Cuban people their independence did 
not relieve the United States of their interna- 
tional obligation, and as a result, the famous 
Platt Amendment was appended to the Con- 
stitution of the Republic of Cuba, after the 
acceptance by the Constitutional Convention 
on June 12, 1901, and the essential points of 
this amendment were inserted in a permanent 
treaty between Cuba and the United States. 
In Article 3 of this amendment the Government 
of Cuba consented that the United States might 
exercise the right to interfere for the preserva- 
tion of independence, for the sustainment of a 
government adequate to the protection of life, 
property, and individual liberty, and the ful- 
filment of the obligations imposed upon the 
United States by the Treaty of Paris. Effec- 
tively, the United States is in duty bound to 
interfere in the affairs of Cuba when there is a 
grave alteration in public order, health, or 
political morality affecting the rights of the 
world at large or fundamentally endangering 
the real liberties and well-being of the Cuban 
people. 

There has already been an extended mili- 
tary intervention and there have been a con- 
siderable number of diplomatic interventions 
—if such a term may be employed. An ex- 
ample of the latter was the drafting of the new 
electoral law and the holding of the new census 
under the advisement of Gen. E. H. Crowder. 
This was a result of the unsatisfactory elections 
of 1916 and the subsequent revolution of 1917. 
But, it will appear from the record, that the 
government, as well as the press and public 
opinion of the United States, has been jealous 
not to impair the actual independence of 
Cuba, but instead to extend help and ad- 
vice merely as a friend. It is not too much 
to say that the people of the United States have 
rejoiced at the material and intellectual ad- 
vances made by the people of Cuba, and have 
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tried to further the habit of self reliance and 
the upbuilding of national pride based upon 
worthy achievement. 

But it is a condition in Cuba and not the 
state of our own mind that confronts us. 
What are we going to do to fulfill our obli- 
gations to Cuba, to ourselves, and to the world 
in general? 

Moreover, what we do will not affect Cuba 
alone. The fact that we gave Cuba her inde- 
pendence has been one of the chief arguments 
not only for the independence of the Philip- 
pines but also for more independence for all 
peoples held in government tutelage, such as 
the people of India, of Egypt, and of many 
other countries. Have we done better by 
Cuba or by Porto Rico? 

If we aré to make Cuba an example, it must 
be a good example of independence. If it 
is not a good example, we cannot continue to 
use it as a precedent. 

We have tried to give Cuba a form of govern- 
ment that we regard as successful among our- 
selves—or successful with that eternal vigilance 
which is the price of liberty. We _ naively 
think of the problems of Cuba in terms of our 


own life and national psychology, forgetting - 


that these take very different forms in a 
Latin-American community. 

The racial make-up of the Cuban popula- 
tion is Southern European and African. There 
is an impression among many persons that the 


proportion of Negroes in Cuba is much larger ° 


than it really is. 


THE SOCIAL MAKE-UP OF CUBA 


[\ THE old slave days, between 1817 and 
1861, the Negroes amounted to from 55 to 58 
per cent. of the total population. But slavery 
came to an end in 1878 and the proportion of 
Negroes, mulattoes, etc. has been falling off 
markedly since that time. According to the 
recent Cuban census there were 2,088,047 
whites and 800,957 colored persons, the latter 
number including about 11,000 Orientals. 
There are still several thousand Negroes who 
give Africa as their birthplace. The attitude 
of persons of white blood is much more toler- 
ant toward the Negroes in Cuba than in our 
own Southern states and no suggestion 1s 
made of excluding them from the suffrage. 
The proportion of Negro soldiers in the Cuban 
armies of independence was high and the 
national hero, Maceo, was a black man. | 
But the culture of Cuba is that of Spain, 
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“and the social organization developed under an 


acceptance of the idea of aristocracy and of the 
ramified family. 

Our small families make possible a direct 
division of opinion on public questions at an 
election, because the family element is too weak 
to be coercive. But Latin-American families 
go to the polls in phalanxes. Moreover, there 
is still a very real power of leadership in 
certain well-established families whose will 
comes pretty close to being law. A result of 
the extended family type of social organization 
is found in the weakness of ideas of the “com- 
monwealth.” The Cuban individual recog- 
nizes a loyalty to his distant relatives that for 
practical purposes is greater than his loyalty 
tothestate. He will gladly die for his country, 
but he insists on living for his family. Of 
course this type of social organization has its 
own philosophy of government—namely, that 
of a royal family. 

It is quite possible that with education this 
Old World society will disappear in a truly 
New World democracy. Until it does, how- 
ever, it is not fair to the Cuban people to bring 
a general indictment of misgovernment against 
them. But at least they have not been able 
to keep up the government we gave them. 

The prime necessities of life are often covered 
up in an empty symbolism of terms. In 
practice, “freedom” is based on a sense of 
things that must not be done; on inhibitions 
which prevent individuals from weakening the 
popular will and from intruding on the rights 
of their fellows. Cuba needs schools and more 
schools. She needs roads and wharves and 
other developments of the commonwealth. 
The present economic arrangements are so 
bad that only a country of great excess wealth 
could stand the drain. Sanitation is threat- 
ened by political chaos. Shall we “American- 
ize” Cuba till our Government works among 
them, or shall we permit them to find their 
own salvation in the form of strong men by 
the old process of revolution? 

Since the World War, American public opin- 
lon is more than ever opposed to any military 
Intervention. After the discussions of self- 
determination as an American principle 
at the peace table, Americans would particu- 
larly like to escape from exercising any control 
In Cuba. Since a free and independent Cuba 
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has been one of the chief arguments of our 
disinterestedness in our relations with Latin- 
America any form of intervention is un- 
welcome. Moreover, Cuba as a self-governing 
country on a successful basis has been one of 
our proudest achievements on which we have 
delighted to dwell in speech and writing. A 
State Department that recognized the facts 
in Cuba to-day and acted upon our respon- 
sibilities under the Platt Amendment would 
have to go counter to an enormous popular 
prejudice. This pride and prejudice would 
be much more difficult to overcome than the 
actual conditions in Cuba. 

If some form of intervention is necessary it 
is not necessarily a military intervention. One 
such man as General Wood whose reputation 
is to-day higher in Cuba as a fair and successful 
administrator than any other man, American 
or Cuban, could go as Governor-General, and 
with practically no other Americans in office 
make the Government of Cuba work as it did 
under his administration before. 

It is ten years since a treasurer’s report on 
government expenditures has been given the 
light in Cuba. If money is not the root of all 
evil it is certainly at the bottom of most 
political evils. Out of the present adversity 
a great advantage might come to Cuba with 
a fuller use of scientific budgets and audits. 
According to the theory of republican govern- 
ment taxes are justifiable because they make 
possible utilities and facilities that constitute 
a commonwealth. Public expenditures should 
pay for themselves many times over in the 
general advantages which individuals would 
otherwise have to create for themselves. The 
annual income of Cuba is greater to-day than 
the total sum of money expended by General 
Wood in his monumental improvements. If 
intervention should take no more stringent 
form than the acceptance by the Cuban Goy- 
ernment of a commission of high-minded 
American citizens who in advisory capacity 
should oversee expenditures and be responsible 
before the public opinion of the world for good 
sanitation, good banking regulation, good 
transportation and port facilities, and, most 
of all, good schools in Cuba, the gain would be 
immediate and tremendous. Evil things curl 


up and die under the clear light of pub- 
licity. 
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MY VISIT TO AMERICA AND 
THE PORTSMOUTH PEACE CONFERENCE 


My First Wireless Interview in Mid-Ocean. 
Impressions of American Customs. 


Roosevelt. 


My Talks with President 
The Diplomatic 


Duel with Komura, Resulting in a Peace Advantageous to Russia 


By COUNT SERGIUS WITTE 


Minister of Finance and Premier of Russia under Czar Nicholas II 
Translated from the Original Russian and Edited by Abraham Yarmolinsky, Curator of the Slavonic Division of the New York Public Library 


N JULY, 1905, I was appointed chief 

plenipotentiary for the purpose of con- 

ducting peace negotiations with Japan. 

The next day | had a short audience 

with His Majesty, in the course of which 
he thanked me for having accepted the ap- 
pointment and said it was his sincere desire 
that the pourparlers should result in peace. 
He added, however, that he would not pay a 
copeck of indemnity or cede an inch of Russian 
territory. 

Several days later | set out for the United 
States of America. It was arranged that part 
of my retinue should meet me at Cherbourg, 
where | was to embark, and that the rest 
should join me in New York. I left St. Peters- 
burg accompanied by my wife with our several- 
months-old grandson, Leo Naryshkin, and a 
body of servants. We stopped in Paris, where 
I spent several days. In the French capital 
my feelings as a Russian patriot were hurt at 
every step. The public treated me, the chief 
plenipotentiary of the Autocrat of all the 
Russias, as a representative of some political 
nonentity. Some—a slight minority—sym- 





pathized with me, others did not conceal their 
joy at our misfortune; but the majority treated 
me with complete indifference. At the station 
in Paris cries of Faites la paix were heard. 
The attitude of the radical press toward the 
Emperor and our country was insulting. 

I left Paris for Cherbourg accompanied by 
my wife, our daughter, and her husband, Na- 
ryshkin, and also a host of journalists. | had 
intended to go aboard our steamer in the even- 
ing, but the ship was delayed by a storm and 
I did not embark until the next morning. We 
spent the night at a hotel, which was s0 
crowded that we could barely secure two un- 
comfortable rooms. At Cherbourg the dis- 
dainful attitude of the French toward us was 
even more marked. It may well be, however, 
that, in my delicate rdle as representative 
of a country which had by chance become 
entangled in an unfortunate position, | was 
inclined to be morbidly sensitive and suffer 
from imaginary affronts and animosities. 

The steamer on which we were to make our 
passage was, if | remember rightly, the Wilhelm 
der Grosse of the Hamburg-American Line, 
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one of the largest and fastest ocean-going 
yessels. On board we were met by the captain 
and the crew with great pomp, the band play- 
ing the Russian National Hymn when | reached 
the deck. Some of my associates, namely, 
Colonel Samoilov, Planson, Nabokov, Koros- 
tovetz, and Martens, were already on board. 
A number of the journalists who accompanied 
us | knew personally. Such were Bryanchan- 
inov, 2 young man not without ability, but 
essentially an amateur and a giddy chatter-box, 
and Suvorin, a charming youth—both Russians. 
Of the foreign correspondents | knew Dr. 
Dillon, a prominent and able English publicist 
and a man of honor and sincerity, known to 
fame both in England and America. A gradu- 
ate of a Russian university, he had at one time 
taught comparative philology at the Univer- 
sity of Kharkof. He speaks and writes Rus- 
sian very well and his familiarity with Russian 
conditions, especially recent, is very great 
indeed. He has connections in all our political 
parties and social groups. Among the journal- 
ists was also Mackenzie Wallace, special cor- 
respondent for King Edward. To judge by 
the fact that until the very moment of signing 
he asserted that the treaty would not be con- 
cluded, he must have been constantly mislead- 
ing His Majesty, the King of England. At 
one time Wallace was political editor of the 
Times. He may be a good publicist, but he has 
always misinformed his compatriots about 
Russia. He speaks Russian well. He has a 
weakness for everything aristocratic. When 
in Russia he stays with aristocratic families 
and hobnobs with the “‘smart set”’-exclusively. 
All he hears there he takes for gospel truth and 
faithfully transmits it to his countrymen. No 
one takes him seriously in England, however. 
Some time ago he wrote a book about the Rus- 
sian peasantry, in which he sang pzeans to our 
obshchina (communal land system). 

We also had with us Hadémant, who wrote 
for the Matin. An able professional news- 
paper man, he was well disposed to us. There 
were also other correspondents, but as far as 
Europe was concerned the information regard- 
ing the course of the negotiations was practi- 
cally controlled by Hadémant and Dr. Dillon. 

he German press had no prominent represen- 
tative at the Conference. : 

Our voyage lasted six days. The ocean was 
very calm, so that I felt none of the discom- 
forts of sea travel. We took our meals apart 
from the general public, and several times I 
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invited some of the newspaper men to dinner. 
A couple of times | dined in the general dining 
room. I discovered that among the passengers 
there were quite a few seekers of strong sensa- 
tions who were sailing to Portsmouth out of 
sheer curiosity to witness the political joust 
between myself and Komura. 


THE FIRST WIRELESS INTERVIEW 


From mid-ocean Dr. Dillon flashed over the 
wireless telegraph his interview with me relat- 
ing to the coming negotiations. It was the 
first case in the history of the world press of an 
interview transmitted by wireless from a ship 
on the high seas. The interview appeared in 
all the European papers and contributed a 
great deal toward acquainting the world with 
my views on the nature of my task. 

Hardly two weeks had passed since my un- 
expected appointment as plenipotentiary and 
during all those days | was constantly rushed 
and unable to collect my thoughts. But on 
board ship I had ample opportunity to remain 
alone and reflect. It was there that | prepared 
myself for the diplomatic duel and determined 
my plan of battle. 1 resolved to base my tactics 
on the following principles: (1) Not to show that 
we were in the least anxious to make peace, and 
to convey the impression that if His Majesty 
had consented to the negotiations, it was 
merely because of the universal desire on the 
part of all countries to see the war terminated; 
(2) to act as befitted the representative of the 
greatest empire on earth, undismayed by the 
fact that that mighty empire had become 
involved temporarily in a slight difficulty; 
(3) in view of the tremendous influence of the 
press in America, to show it every attention 
and to be accessible to all its representatives; 
(4) to behave with democratic simplicity and 
without a shadow of snobbishness, so as to 
win the sympathy of the Americans; (5) in 
view of the considerable influence of the Jews 
on the press and on other aspects of American 
life, especially in New York, not to exhibit 
any hostility toward them—which conduct 
was entirely in keeping with my opinion on 
the Jewish problem. This programme of action 
I followed strictly throughout my stay in 
the United States, where | lived, as it were, in 
a glass house, always in everybody’s sight, 
like an actor on the stage. I believe | owe my 
diplomatic success partly to that programme. 
On board our liner | began to put my plan into 
effect, and, as a result, there was soon estab- 
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lished between me and the numerous passen- 
gers a relationship of cordiality, which, spread- 
ing from the steamer into the public and the 
press, created an atmosphere favorable to 
myself and Russia. Not only did | not shun 
the reporters, but, on the contrary, | was al- 
ways at their disposal and | actually met them 
half-way in their desire to keep the world 
abreast of what was going on at the Conference. 
Naturally, I had to be constantly on the alert, 
carefully weighing every word | uttered, in 
order to secure the best results for the cause 
which I was championing. 

It is an open secret that nearly all of Japan’s 
war loans were floated on the American money 
market, so that America practically financed 
Japan in her clash with us. Furthermore, 
American public opinion, upon the whole, was 
on our enemy’s side. Such was the situation 
which | found on my arrival in the United 
States. Anticipating upon the current of 
events, | may say that | succeeded in swerving 
American public opinion to our side. By 
my course of action | gradually won the press 
over to my side, and, consequently, also to 
the side of the cause which the will of my 
monarch had egtrusted to my charge, so that 
when I left the trans-Atlantic republic practic- 
ally the whole press was on our side. The 
press, in its turn, was instrumental in bringing 
about a complete change in the public opinion 
of the country—in favor of my person and 
of the cause | upheld. 


KOMURA AND THE AMERICAN PRESS 


N THIS regard the Japanese plenipotentiary, 
Komura, committed a grave blunder, which 

is all the more surprising since he was brought 
up in the United States and knew the spirit 
of the country. He rather avoided the press, 
endeavoring to keep from it many circum- 
stances of the matter. On my part, | took 
advantage of my adversary’s tactlessness to 
stir up’ the press against him and his cause. 
At the very beginning of the negotiations | 
moved that the discussions should be wholly 
accessible to the representatives of the press, 
as if to say that I was ready to take the whole 
world into my confidence and that in my ca- 
pacity of plenipotentiary of the Russian Czar, 
| had no secrets or side purposes. | knew, 
of course, that the Japanese would oppose me. 
As a matter of fact, at the instance of my op- 
ponents, the newspaper men were not admitted 
to the sessions. This incident immediately 
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became known to the journalists and greatly 
prejudiced the cause of Japan in their eyes, 
It was decided to issue brief statements for the 
press after each session. These were written 
by the secretaries and passed by the plenipoten- 
tiaries. Before long the reporters found out 
that it was the severity of the Japanese cen- 
sorship which was responsible for the brevity 
and scarcity of the bulletins. The American 
people’s friendship toward Russia was growing, 
while their sympathy for the Japanese cause 
was constantly on the wane. 

My personal behavior may also partly ac- 
count for the transformation of American pub- 
lic opinion. | took care to treat all the Ameri- 
cans with whom I came in contact with the 
utmost simplicity of manner. When travel- 
ing, whether on special trains, government 
motor-cars, or steamers, | thanked every one, 
talked with the engineers and shook hands with 
them—in a word, | treated everybody, of 
whatever social position, as an equal. This 
behavior was a heavy strain on me as all acting 
is to the unaccustomed, but it surely was 
worth the trouble. Not only did it not detract 
from my dignity as the chief plenipotentiary 
of the Russian Emperor, but, on the contrary, 
greatly enhanced my prestige. ~The Americans 
were accustomed to think of an emissary from 
the Autocrat of all the Russias as a forbidding 
and inaccessible personage, not unlike the other 
foreign officials who visited the country. And 
here they discovered, not without keen pleas- 
ure, that one of the highest dignitaries of the 
Russian Empire, the President of the Council 
of Ministers and the Ambassador Extraordin- 
ary of the Emperor himself, was a simple, 
accessible, and amiable man, treating the most 
humble citizen as his equal. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF NEW YORK 


S WE entered the New York waters, on 

the sixth day of our journey, we were 
met by a whole flotilla of small vessels and 
motor boats. They were filled with news- 
paper men and curious people who were anxious 
to see the Russian plenipotentiary. The 
reporters boarded our steamer and greeted me 
in the name of the American press. |, on my 
part, gave expression to the feeling of joy 
which animated me, | said, on the threshold 
of the country which had always been on 
friendly terms with Russia. | also said a few 
flattering words about the press, which plays 
such a prominent part in America. From that 
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moment until my departure.from the United 
States | was under the surveillance, so to speak, 
of the newspaper men, who literally watched 
my every step. During my stay I was the 
object of innumerable snapshots taken with 
kodaks. All sorts of people, especially ladies, 
would approach me and ask me to remain quiet 
fora moment in order to be snapped. Every 
day | would receive numberless written re- 
quests, coming from every part of the country, 
formy autograph. These autograph hunters, 
especially ladies, would also call on me in 
person. I cheerfully satisfied everyone and, 
generally, I tried to show every possible atten- 
tion to my visitors, above all to representa- 
tives of the press. 

On disembarking we were met by Ambassa- 
dor Rosen, second plenipotentiary, with his 
assistants. He took me in his car to the best 
hotel in New York, situated on the city’s 
principal street. A suite of rooms, consisting 
of two studies, a large parlor, a dining room, a 
bedroom, a dressing room, and a room for my 
valet, was kept in readiness for me at this 
hotel. The charge for the apartment was 380 
rublesaday. Over the balcony adjacent to my 
room fluttered a huge Russian flag, which at- 
tracted everybody’s attention. The weather 
was extremely sultry, and a great many New 
Yorkers were out in the country. 


AMERICAN VERSUS RUSSIAN SECRET SERVICE 


T PRESIDENT Roosevelt’s order several 
secret service agents were detailed to 
guard me. They looked, spoke, and behaved 
like gentlemen, those American sleuths. There 


.was nothing to mark off these plain-clothes 


men from other men on the street—at least to 
a foreigner’s eye. In Europe it is very easy 
to recognize a secret agent. In St. Petersburg 
he dresses like an ordinary mortal, but you can 
spot him from afar; he wears a stiff hat and 
carries a large black umbrella. The appear- 
ance of this guard was an unpleasant surprise 
tome. There were rumors, Baron Rosen ex- 
plained to me in response to my inquiry, that 
an attempt upon my life might be made by 
the agents of a certain group of extreme 
Japanese militarists who were seeking to thwart 
the conclusion of peace. It was also rumored, 
he said, that an attempt on my life might 
come from another quarter, namely, from the 
Jews swarming in New York. They had emi- 
grated after the pogroms which followed in 
the wake of the Kishinev pogrom organized 
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by Plehve. After the treaty was signed, the 
secret guard was reinforced, for the reason 
that the Japanese residing in the United States 
were believed to be preparing an attempt upon 
my life. 

On the day following my arrival in New York 
I took an automobile and, accompanied by an 
Embassy official, | visited the Jewish Ghetto, 
populated mostly by Russian emigrants. By 
that time the Jewish population of New York 
had reached half a million. The Jews soon 
recognized me. At first they looked askance 
at me, but when I greeted several of them and 
exchanged a few words in Russian with others, 
the ice was broken, and most of them began to 
treat me kindly. Upon my return to the hotel 
I found the agent who was assigned to accom- 
pany me during my visits. When he learned 
that I had visited the ghetto and remained 
unharmed, he was somewhat taken aback, for, 
according to the information in possession 
of the police, there was a great deal of animos- 
ity toward me among the Jews. 


VISIT TO OYSTER BAY 


HE same day I paid a visit to President 

Roosevelt, at Oyster Bay, within one hour’s 
ride from the city. Baron Rosen accompanied 
me. Roosevelt occupied a small house of his 
own, in which he still lives, having retired into 
private life. It looked like an ordinary sum- 
mer house of a burgher of small means. All 
the servants at the house were black. Roose- 
velt has been a life-long advocate of full equal- 
ity of the Negroes and the whites, and he has 
always championed the cause of the colored 
population of the United States. Naturally 
the Negroes’ attitude toward him is one of 
respect and love, while, on the other hand, he 
is attacked by a portion of the whites, which is 
small, however. I had a long business talk 
with the President. He was displeased by my 
attitude. He declared that my views on the 
subject precluded the possibility of an agree- 
ment with Japan. It seemed to him that after 
the initial formulation of diametrically opposed 
and irreconcilable viewpoints by the two sides, 
the conference would be dissolved. Then 
we had luncheon, at which, besides the host 
and the two guests, there were the President’s 
wife, his daughter by his first wife, and her 
husband. The luncheon was more than simple 
and, for a European, almost indigestible. 
There was no tablecloth, and there was ice 
water instead of wine. A little wine was served 
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to Baron Rosen as an exception. | noticed that, 
generally speaking, people eat very poorly in 
America. What surprised me most was that 
the host, and not the hostess, was the first to 
seat himself at table and the first to rise, and 
that the courses were served first not to his 
wife but to himself. | also noticed that the 
hostess walked behind the President. All 
this is quite contrary to European manners 
and customs. The principle of “ladies first’’ 
applies to the wife of the French President, 
just as to any other woman. Priority is given 
to the French President only at some very 
official function, but then his wife usually does 
not participate at all. 

After luncheon, we resumed our conversation, 
but, as the President’s wife took part in it, 
it was not in the nature of a business talk. It 
was agreed that the next day | would meet the 
Japanese plenipotentiary with his retinue on 
board the President’s yacht in his presence. 
After a meeting on the yacht and a formal 
exchange of greetings, Baron Rosen and | were 
to sail in one warship, and Komura with his 
retinue in another, direct to Portsmouth, 
where the conference was to take place. 

At the appointed hour | left the hotel and 
made my way to the docks, where crowds of 
people greeted me in silence. We boarded a 
small steamer and set out for the President’s 
yaght. Our way was marked by continuous 
roaring and shrieking of sirens and factory 
whistles—which is a peculiar American way of 
saluting. It is curious to note that the prog- 
ress of the Japanese was not marked by any 
such manifestation. When we reached our 
destination, we were saluted by the Presiden- 
tial yacht in the conventional way. Japan’s 
representatives were greeted in the same 
manner. 


INTRODUCTION TO JAPANESE DIPLOMATS 


S SOON as we reached the deck, the 

President went through the ceremony 
of introducing us to our opponents and forth- 
with invited us to luncheon. We took it 
standing, so as to avoid all delicate questions 
of priority in seating the guests. I expressed 
to Baron Rosen my apprehension that the 
Japanese would be given some advantage over 
us. | pointed out to the Baron, for instance, 
that I would not suffer a toast to our Emperor 
offered after one to the Mikado. | feared 
that the President, as a typical American 
inexperienced in and careless of formalities, 
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would make a mess of the whole business. 
Baron Rosen took up the matter with the 
Assistant Secretary for Foreign Affairs who 
had served for a long time in St. Petersburg 
at the American Embassy. He was appointed 
to take care of the conference and arrange the 
ceremonial so as to avoid all friction. As for 
the toast, it was offered in connection with the 
President’s speech simultaneously in honor 
of the two monarchs. My first meeting with 
the Japanese was morally very painful to me, 
for, after all, | represented a country which, 
although the greatest empire on earth, had 
been defeated in war. The interview was for- 
mal and very stiff. As we were leaving the 
stateroom, our group—including the President, 
myself, Baron Rosen, Komura, and the second 
Japanese plenipotentiary, the Japanese Consul 
in New York, Takahiri—was photographed, in 
accordance with President Roosevelt’s wish. 
The photograph was then given to every mem- 
ber of the Conference and reproduced in all 
the American newspapers. After taking leave 
of the President and the Japanese, we went on 
board a warship sailing directly to Portsmouth. 

Inasmuch as I am not a lover of sea travel 
and as, furthermore, | was anxious to see Bos- 
ton, | landed at Newport in the company of 
one of my secretaries with a view of making 
the remainder of my way to Portsmouth by 
land. The rest of the party continued their 
journey on board the warship. 


VISIT TO NEWPORT 


FTER having luncheon with the com- 

mander of the port, | went out riding 
to see the sights of Newport. The town proper 
is rather small and by no means remarkable, 
but it is surrounded by country houses which 
are the most luxurious and palatial in the 
land. It is the summer residence of all the 
New York millionaires and the meeting- 
place of America’s rich and, to a certain extent, 
of wealthy Europeans. 

Although the hour was early, I noticed a 
great many equestrians. Their attire some- 
what surprised me. The men wore light, colored 
shirts, light trousers, and leather gaiters, and 
were bareheaded in spite of the hot sun. The 
women were also hatless and wore light and 
rather short riding habits. 

The port commander—he returned my visit 
two years later at Homburg, near Frankfort, 
Germany—told me that originally the Ameri- 
can Government planned to have the Peace 
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A PART OF COUNT WITTE’S DIPLOMATIC POLICY 


“Not only did | not shun the reporters,” writes Count Witte, “but, on the contrary, I was always at their disposal ; 
This attitude was merely a carefully studied pose, but the Count continues, “it surely was worth the trouble,’ because, 
he traced directly to his attitude the shift in sentiment from Japan to Russia in the American press 


Conference meet at Newport, which, with re- 
spect to comforts, luxuries and amusements 
is, of course, much superior to Portsmouth. 
Finally, however, he said, Portsmouth was 
chosen, for the following reason. It was 
feared, and not without ground, that the 
“smart set” at Newport would cultivate the 
Russian representatives, and féte and pamper 
them, while the Japanese would be neglected. 
This was inevitable, for whatever the political 
sympathies of the Americans might be, as mem- 
bers of the white race they could not help feel- 
Ing socially attracted to us Russians and re- 
pelled from the Japanese. 

From Newport I proceeded to Boston in a 
special train. I arrived there in the evening 
and was immediately recognized. The nex* 
day | drove through the streets of the city 
and visited Harvard University, one of the 
best and oldest institutions of higher learning 
In the country. President Roosevelt is a 
Harvard alumnus. On one occasion he told 
me that he did not wish to run for the office 
of President the next term. His ambition 
Was, he added, to be elected president of 





” 


Harvard University. I was met by the 
president of the University and some of the 
professors and had lunch with them. On 
my way back I visited some sections of the 
city, returned to the hotel, and then drove to 
the railroad station, intending to take a train 
for Portsmouth. The secret service men, who 
accompanied me in another automobile, asked 
me to use a side passage in making my way 
to the train. They saw fit to escort me to the 
train under a special guard. The station was 
crowded with people of the Jewish type, and 
apparently the American authorities feared a 
demonstration or an attack against me on the 
part of the Jews. 

My guardian angels also begged me not 
to leave the car, but since a great many 
people were visibly anxious to speak to me, 
| stepped to the platform. The men near 
me took off their hats. I followed their ex- 
ample, approached one group and struck up a 
conversation. They were Jews who had emi- 
grated from Russia. We spoke Russian, and 


I still vividly recall the substance of the talk 
| had with them. Some of them were American- 
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COUNT WITTE AND BARON ROSEN 
With the others of the Russian Commission on the veranda of Hotel Wentworth, at Portsmouth, N. H. 


born or had come there during childhood, so 
they told me, but most of them had been in 
America only a few years. They had not 
been able, they said, to stand the oppression 
any longer. I was anxious to know how they 
were getting on economically. They ex- 
plained to me that in America they enjoyed 
full liberty and equal rights, and for that 
reason had no great difficulty in securing a more 
or less comfortable living. | then inquired 
whether they were satisfied with their lot. 
The men nearest to me began to talk fast. No, 
they were very homesick and they longed for 
Russia. Russia’s soil, they said, held the bones 
of their ancestors, and so she would: forever 
remain their fatherland. They had become 
American citizens, they remarked, but they 
could never forget Russia and when they were 
alone and thought of life and death, their 
hearts naturally turned to their ancestors and 
thus to Russia. “We do not love the Russian 
régime,” they told me, “but we love Russia 
above all else. Therefore, please, do not 
believe those people who will tell you that we 
side with Japan. We wish you success at 
the Conference, as the representative of the 
Russian people, and we shall pray to God for 


you.” The land of Russia is to them the dear- 
est land on earth. As | took leave of these 
people, a loud “hurrah!” resounded in the 
air. A similar attitude toward Russia | found 
also among the Jews of Portsmouth. 

In the evening of the same day | reached 
Portsmouth, which is a combination of a naval 
base and a small town, the latter being the 
summer residence of middle class people. At 
the hotel | found some of the members of my 
retinue, who had preferred to come to Ports- 
mouth by rail instead of by sea. The warships 
which carried the diplomatic missions were due 
at Portsmouth the next morning. Our vessel 
was the first to arrive. Earlier in the morning 
I had stolen incognito into the naval port and, 
as'soon as our warship entered the harbor, | 
made my way to her in a motor-boat, boarded, 
and later disembarked accompanied by Baron 
Rosen and the rest of our group. A naval 
crew, headed by the port authorities and a mili- 
tary band, were ashore to salute us. 

From the port we proceeded straight to 
the Naval Building. One of the two wings 
was assigned to us for our offices, the other 
to the Japanese. The two wings are connected 
by a large hall,-in which the sessions of the 
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conference took place. Opposite that hall 
there were vast rooms where the members of 
the Conference had tea and lunch. After our 
arrival in Portsmouth we were considered the 
guests of the American people, and so we were 
housed and fed at the expense of the United 
States Government. We also had government 
motor-cars at our disposal. All the members of 
the conference were accommodated in thelargest 
available hotel, but 
the hotel and the town 
in general were so over- 
crowded that I, the 
chief plenipotentiary 
of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, was assigned but 
two tiny rooms for my- 
self and another small 
one for my two valets. 
My study was almost 
a glass room, so that 
all | did there was 
plainly visible not only 
from the main hotel 
rooms and adjacent 
balconies, but even 
from the road to 
passers-by. Naturally, 
that road was con- 
stantly thronged by 
curious people who 
were anxious to catch 
a glimpse of the Rus- 





the Government had ordered hundreds of vari- 
ous luxuriously prepared dishes and _ stored 
them away in refrigerators to feed us on them. 
I soon noticed that one must be very careful 
with this food. Two or three days later | 
decided to refrain completely from eating it, 
and for a time | touched nothing but bread 
and some vegetables. Komura, on the con- 


trary, ate everything with great appetite. 


On one occasion | 
called his attention to 
the danger lurking in 
our food, but hewanted 
to display his Japanese 
intrepidity and said 
that he was not afraid, 
that hecould eat every- 
thing—and kept on 
eating. As a result, 
while | left Portsmouth 
hale and hearty, Ko- 
mura was taken ill at 
the end of the Confer- 
ence and developed an 
intestinal variety of 
typhus, so that when | 
visited him before my 
departure from the 
United States, | found 
him too sick to leave 
his bed. 

After the first ses- 
sion we set out for the 
City Hall, riding in 





sian plenipotentiary at 
work. Needless tosay, 
the press correspond- 
ents hung around the 
place all day. Not sat- 
isfied with keeping in 


HOTEL WENTWORTH, PORTSMOUTH 


Where Count Witte was given quarters. American food 

was, in Witte’s estimation, almost deadly. ‘I soon noticed 

that one must be very careful with this food,” he writes. 

“. . I decided to refrain completely from eating it, 

and for a time touched nothing but bread and some vege- 
tables” 


open landaus, which 
formed a solemn pro- 
cession. The road was 
lined with spectators 
and troops who sa- 





constant touch with 

my secretaries, they solicited me ceaselessly for 
personal interviews, the reporters of each paper 
endeavoring to secure a separate interview so 
as to obtain an exclusive story. 

After the first morning session of the 
Conference was over, we had luncheon with 
some of the port officials and: their wives, 
to whom we had previously been introduced. 
Afterward it became customary for the first 
and second plenipotentiaries on each side to 
have luncheon at one table. We also had with 
us two interpreters, ready to assist us should 
the Japanese resort to their own language. 
Literally dozens of courses were served, but 
the dishes were mostly cold. It appears that 


luted us. I recall one 
incident of that parade which is rather out 
of keeping with our notion of a disciplined 
army. As I was riding past one of the de- 
tachments | suddenly heard the traditional 
Russian military greeting: “I wish you good 
health, your Excellency.”’ I looked back and 
noticed a soldier presenting arms to me. It 
must have been an American soldier of Russian- 
Jewish extraction. What surprised me was 
that the officers did not react to this breach of 
discipline. At the City Hall we were met by 
the local mayor and other municipal officials, 
and exchanged greetings with them. 
At first we Russians dined at a separate 
table in the. general dining-room of the hotel. 
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ARRIVING FOR THE FIRST MEETING ON BOARD THE “MAYFLOWER” 


“Tl feared that the President, as a typical American inexperienced in and careless of formalities, would make a mess of 
the whole business,” says Witte in describing this meeting. But the meeting was arranged “‘so as to avoid all friction 
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AT THE FIRST MEETING BETWEEN 
‘My first meeting with the Japanese was morally very painful to me,’ 


On board the Presidential yacht Mayflower. 
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WITTE AND KOMURA 
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Count Witte admits, “for, after all, | represented a country, which, although the greatest empire on earth, had been de- 


feated in war’ 


Later we found it more comfortable to have our 
dinner served in a separate room adjacent 
to my apartment. The food was prepared 
by special order in accordance with our in- 
structions, for it is highly dangerous to eat the 
ordinary food which is served in America. | 
have arrived at the conclusion that Americans 
have no-culinary taste and that they can eat 
almost anything that comes their way, even 
if it is not fresh, provided the food is properly 
seasoned and properly served. 

lhe next day the business sessions of the 


? 


Conference began. It may be appropriate 
to say a few words here about my chief op- 
ponent, Komura. I had previously met him 
in St. Petersburg while he was Japanese Am- 
bassador. I was also acquainted with some 
of the members of his staff. Komura is, no 
doubt, a man of prominence, but his appear- 
ance and manners are rather unattractive. In 
the latter respect he is inferior to the other 
Japanese statesmen | have had occasion to 
meet, for instance; Ito, Yamahata, Kurino, 
Motono. 
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A MEETING OF THE RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE ENVOYS 
Count Witte, at the opening of the conference, made the suggestion that the proceedings should be open to representatives 
of the press. The Japanese objected, as Witte fully expected them to do, and when the press heard of it they naturally 
became more friendly to the Russians, which was Witte’s desire 


Those were strenuous and painful days. An 
enormous responsibility rested upon me. | 
understood perfectly well that should | return 
home with empty hands, the military opera- 
tions would be resumed, a new débacle would 
follow, and the whole of Russia would curse me 
for not having obtained peace. On the other 
hand, patriotism made my heart revolt against 
a peace imposed upon us by a victorious foe. 

It seems to me—and the whole civilized 
world will uphold my opinion—that | did all 
it was possible to do under the circumstances 
by means of diplomacy; in fact, | achieved 
more than was expected of me. Nevertheless, 
it must not be forgotten that, after all, | re- 
presented the defeated side and that my situa- 
tion had its inexorable logic, against which | 
could do nothing. 

The manner of the Japanese at the sessions 
was correct but cold. They often interrupted 
the proceedings to hold private consultations. 
In addition to three secretaries on each side 
the Conference was attended by the plenipoten- 
tiaries alone, that is, myself, Baron Rosen, 
Komura, and the Japanese Ambassador at 


Washington. Most of the talking was done 
by myself and Komura, the second plenipoten- 
tiaries but rarely taking part in the debates. 
My tone and manner were such that on one 
occasion Komura exclaimed: “You talk as if 
you represented the victor.”” To which | re- 
torted: “There are no victors here, and, there- 
fore, no defeated.” 

It was my desire to have the assistant pleni- 
potentiaries, too, attend the conferences, but 
Komura, for a reason unknown to me, reso- 
lutely opposed me. Some of the assistants 
attended no more than one session. The 
Japanese plenipotentiaries kept their assistants 
in the rooms adjacent to the conference hall, 
and Komura constantly kept in touch with one 
of them, an American, a former lawyer in 
Japan, who was attached to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. Socially we Russians met the Japa- 
nese only in the course of the short luncheon. 

I carried out the instructions given to me by 
my monarch fully and strictly. The cession 
of southern Sakhalin was the only infringe- 
ment upon the principle of no territorial ces- 
sions—but for that step His Majesty alone is 
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responsible. It was a correct step, for other- 
wise we would have failed to obtain peace, but 
| would probably not have taken it on my own 
initiative. 

As for President Roosevelt, at first he tried 
to scare me into making considerable con- 
cessions by pointing out to me that other- 
wise the treaty would not be concluded. But 
he met with a firm determination on my 
part not to make any 
such concessions. At 
that. time, there were 
two clashing parties 
within the body of the 
Tokio Government. 
One, headed by Ito, 
advocated the accept- 
ance of my conditions; 
the other insisted on 
an indemnity and was 
ready to continue the 
war, should we fail to 
accede to that demand. 
Then Roosevelt, see- 
ing that American 
public opinion was be- 
coming favorable to- 
ward Russia and fear- 
ing that the unsuccess- 
fulend of the parley 
might turn the sym- 
pathies of the people 
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devoted with all my heart and soul. I knew 
I did not bear the slightest particle of guilt 
for this terrible war. On the contrary, | did 
all I could to oppose it. Yet it fell to my lot 
to be instrumental in concluding this treaty, 
which, when all is said, was a heavy blow to 
our national amour-propre. 1 knew that all 
the responsibility for the treaty would be 
placed on me, for none of the members of the 
ruling clique, let alone 
Emperor Nicholas, 
would confess the 
crimes they had com- 
mitted against their 
country and against 
God. Naturally, | 
could not help being 
. greatly depressed. | 
do not wish my worst 
foe to go through the 
experiences which were 
mine during the last 
days of the Ports- 
mouth Conference. To 
crown my miseries | 
was taken ill, but in 
spite of my illness | 
had to be constantly 
in the limelight and 
play the part of a tri- 
umpher. Onlya few of 
my collaborators un- 
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away from him and 
from the Japanese, tel- 
egraphed to the Mi- 
kado, describing the 
trend of public opinion 
in America and advis- 
ing him to accept my 
conditions. | Komura 
Was instructed to 
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COUNT WITTE WITH BARON ROSEN, THE RUS- 
SIAN AMBASSADOR TO AMERICA AND SECOND 
PLENIPOTENTIARY AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


“Baron Rosen,” writes Witte, “had the mediocre intelli- 
gence of a Baltic German, and the manners of a perfect 


gentleman. He was not abreast of the affairs in Russia 

and, until he heard Colonel Samoylov’s and Captain 

Rusin’s tales of the situation at the front he vacillated in 
his attitude toward peace” 


derstood my state of 
mind. 

The signing of the 
treaty was announced 
by cannon-shots. Im- 
mediately the town be- 
decked itself with flags. 
Straight from the con- 
ference | drove to one 








yield, but as he personally was opposed 
to this, he requested a personal instruction 
from the Mikado. Hence the confusion and 
delay which marked the end of the Conference. 

On the eve of the last day of the Conference | 
was still in the dark as to whether the treaty 
would be signed by the Japanese. My sleep was 
obsessed with nightmares and _ interrupted 
by intervals of praying and weeping. My 
mind was a house divided against itself. | 
Was aware that the conclusion of peace was 
Imperative. Otherwise, I felt, we were threat- 
ened by a complete débacle, involving the over- 
throw of the dynasty, to which | was and am 


of the local churches, where | used to go in 
default of an Orthodox temple. All along our 
way throngs greeted us enthusiastically. Near 
the church and in the adjacent streets, the 
crowd was so dense that we had great difficulty 
in making our way through it. Many tried to 
shake hands with us—the usual expression of 
attention with Americans. 

Having worked our way into the church, we 
found it so crowded that we had to place our- 
selves behind the grate of the raised platform 
on which the service is performed. We be- 
held a wonderful spectacle: ministers of various 
creeds and faiths, including our Orthodox 
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THE CELEBRATION 
Witte’s impressions of Americans are sometimes. amusing. 


Count Sergius Witte 












IN PORTSMOUTH AFTER THE SIGNING OF THE TREATY 
“As I moved slowly through the crowd,” he writes in describ- 


ing his visit to church after the conferences had-ended, “many tried, apparently in accordance with a local custom, to 


force various presents into my pockets. 


When I reached the hotel | found in my pockets some very valuable gifts, in 


addition to a great many trinkets of no worth” 


priest from New York and several rabbis, 
had formed a solemn procession and were 
moving across the church toward the altar, 
headed by a choir which was chanting a peace 
hymn. The procession reached the raised 
platform and then the Russian priest and the 
Protestant minister offered short thanks- 
giving prayers. During the service the Bishop 
of New York came to join the other clergy- 
men, straight from the railway station. He 
and the Russian priest delivered short sermons. 
Then the clergy with the several choirs present 
sang a church hymn, while many of the people 
wept. Never did | pray with more fire than 
at that moment. The celebration effected 
that unity of all the Christian churches and of 
all Christians, which is the dream of all the 
truly enlightened followers of Christ. We 
were all welded by the heat of our enthusiasm 
for the great principle: “Thou shalt not kill!” 
Seeing American men and women thank God 
with tears in their eyes for the peace He had 


granted to Russia, | asked myself, how it con- 
cerned them. The answer was: “Are we not 
all Christiansr”” When the service was over, 
the choirs started singing “God save the Czar.” 
To the sounds of that hymn we left the church. 
As I moved slowly through the crowd, many 
tried, apparently in accordance with a local 
custom, to force various presents into my pock- 
ets. When I reached the hotel | found in 
my pockets some very valuable gifts, in addi- 
tion to a great many trinkets of no worth. 

| acquitted myself of my task with com- 
plete success and I was extolled and praised 
up to the skies, so that in the end Emperor 
Nicholas was morally compelled,to reward me 
in an altogether exceptional manner by 
bestowing upon me the rank of count. This he 
did in spite of his and, especially, Her Majesty's 
personal dislike for me, and also in spite of 
all the base intrigues conducted against me by 
a host of bureaucrats and courtiers, whose vile- 
ness was only equalled by their stupidity. 


In thexApril number Count Witte will tell of his experience with a delegation of American 


Jews; and will describe his visits to West Point, Mt. Vernon, and the late J. P. Morgan 
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HUNTING THE AFRICAN BUFFALO 





One of the Dark Continent’s Most Dangerous and Vindictive Animals 
By CARL E. AKELEY | 


HE buffalo is different from any 

other kind of animal in Africa. A 

lion prefers not to fight a man. He 

almost never attacks unprovoked, 

and even when he does attack he is 

not vindictive. The elephant, like the lion, 
prefers to be left alone. But he is quicker 
to attack than the lion and he isn’t satisfied 
merely to knock out his man enemy. Com- 
plete destruction is his aim. The buffalo is 
even quicker than the elephant to take offence 
at man and he is as keen-sighted, clever, and 
vindictive as the elephant. As a matter of 
fact the domesticated bull is more likely to 
attack man without provocation than any wild 
animal | know, and those who wandered around 
the bulls on our Western prairies in the old cat- 
tle days on foot probably experienced the same 
kind of charges one gets from African buffaloes. 
Nevertheless, despite all these qualities which 
are almost universally attributed to the African 
buffalo | am confident that the buffalo, like the 
elephant and other wild animals, has no instinc- 
tive enmity to man. That enmity, I am sure, 
Is acquired by experience. | had an experi- 
ence with a band of elephants on the Aberdare 
Plateau that had seen little or nothing of man, 
and until they learned about men from me 





they paid no more attention to me than if I had 
been an antelope. But after | had shot one 
or two as specimens, they acquired the tradi- 
tional elephant attitude. I had a curiously 
similar experience with buffaloes. 

It happened in this wav. Mrs. Akeley, Cun- 
inghame the famous hunter, and | had been 
trying for some time, but with little luck, to get 
buffalo specimens for a group for the Field 
Museum at Chicago. 

We had reason to believe that there was a 
herd of buffaloes living in the triangle made by 
the junction of the Theba and Tana rivers. 
As the buffaloes would have to water from one 
stream or the other we felt pretty sure of 
locating them by following down the Theba 
to the junction and then up the Tana. 

From the swamp down the Theba to its 
junction with the Tana occupied three days 
in which we saw no fresh signs of buffalo. 
On the second march up the Tana, as | 
was traveling ahead of the safari at about 
midday, looking out through an opening in 
a strip of thorn bush that bordered the river, 
I saw in the distance a great black mass on 
the open plain which, on further, investigation 
with the field glasses, | was reasonably certain 
was a herd of buffaloes. Sending a note back 
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- A CAMP IN THE BAMBOO 


In the country over which Mr. Akeley has hunted in Africa the vegetation changes sharply as the elevation is increased. 
First come the plains, covered with grass, then the scrub growth, and above that the forests. The bamboo is at a higher 
level and in it the hunting is difficult and dangerous because of the heavy growth 


to Cuninghame, who was in charge of the 
safari, suggesting that he make camp at a hill 
on the banks of the Tana about two miles 
ahead of my position and await me there, | 
started off over the plain with my two gun- 
boys. Coming up out of a dry stream-bed 
that I had used to conceal my approach, | 
came on to a large herd of eland, and my first 
fear was that I had mistaken eland for buffaloes. 

Going farther on, however, we saw a herd 
of about five hundred buffaloes lying up 
in a few scattered thorn trees, four or five 
hundred yards away. At first it seemed an 
almost impossible situation. There was prac- 
tically no cover and no means of escape in 
case the herd detected us and saw fit to charge, 
and at that time my respect for the buffaloes 
led me to be extremely cautious. We worked 
around the herd trying to find some place where 
a safe approach might be made. Finally, see- 
ing a little band of a dozen buffaloes off at one 
side on the bankof a ravinewhich offered splen- 
did protection, we stalked them but, unfortu- 
nately, not one in the band was desirable as a 
specimen. Since this was so, | tried them out, 


giving them my wind, then going up where they 
could see me better. | found that they were 
quite indifferent either to the scent or the sight 
of man. They finally moved off quietly with- 
out alarm. | then knew that this herd, like 
the Aberdare elephants, had had little or no 
experience with men, and that there was per- 
haps less to fear from them than from the 
traditional buffalo of the sportsman. So going 
back to the main herd, I crept up boldly 
to within a hundred yards of them. They 
saw me, faced about, closely inspecting me, 
but with no sign of alarm. It was approaching 
dusk and in this great black mass it was diffi- 
cult to pick out a good pair of horns except 
with the aid of glasses. I carefully located a 
fine bull and then shot, as | supposed, at the 
one | had located. As I fired, the animals 
bolted, first away, then back toward me. 
They wheeled, ran halfway between the dead 
animal and myself and passing on about a hun- 
dred yards to the right, wheeled about again 
and stood watching me, the bulls in the front, 
lined up like soldiers, the calves and cows in the 
background. On coming up to the dead ani- 
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A HERD OF BUFFALOES 


Some of these herds live on the plains, some in the jungle, and one herd that Mr. Akeley came in contact 
with spent practically all of its time in a swamp, coming upon dry land seldom and not remaining long 


mal, | found, much to my regret, that | had 
shot a cow and not the bull | had picked out 
through the glasses. 


| returned to camp feeling that now at last,’ 


from this herd living apparently in the open, 
we should have relatively little difficulty in 
completing our series of specimens. On the 
following morning, much to our disappoint- 
ment, our first glimpse of the herd was just as 
it disappeared in the thorn bush along the bank 
of the river. We put in nearly a week of 
hard work to complete the series. 

During those seven days of continual hunting, 
that herd which had been indifferent and un- 
suspecting at the beginning, like the elephants, 
became cautious, vigilant, and aggressive. 
For instance, on one occasion near the close 
of the week, after having spent the day trying 
to locate the herd, | suddenly came face to 
face with them just at the edge of the bush 
at night on my way back to camp. They 
were tearing along at a good pace, apparently 
having been alarmed. I stepped to one side 
and crouched in the low grass while they 
Passed me in a cloud of dust at twenty-five or 
thirty yards. Even had | been able to pick 


out desirable specimens at this time I should 
have been afraid to shoot for fear of getting 
into difficulties when they had located my 
position. | turned and followed them rapidly 
as they sped away over the hard ground until 
the noise of their stampede suddenly stopped. 
I then decided that it was best to get to some 
point of vantage and await further develop- 
ments. I climbed an acacia tree that enabled 
me to look over the top of the bush. Fifty 
yards ahead I could see about fifty buffaloes 
lined up in a little open patch looking back 
on their trail. As I was perched in the tree 
endeavoring to pick out a desirable animal, | 
suddenly discovered a lone old bull buffalo 
coming from the bush almost directly under- 
neath me, sniffing and snuffing this way and 
that. Very slowly, very cautiously he passed 
around the tree, then back to the waiting herd, 
when they all resumed their stampede and 
made good their escape for the day. 

One morning | came in sight of the herd 
just as it was entering the thorn bush and 
followed hurriedly on the trail, until just at . 
the edge of the jungle | happened to catch | 
sight of the two black hoofs of an old cow be- 
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MR. AKELEY AND HIS GUN BOYS 


With a dead bull buffalo. 


Inasmuch as the specimens Mr. Akeley was after were for a group now at the Field Museum, 


Chicago, much more care had to be taken than the average hunter would find necessary, for each acceptable specimen had 
to illustrate a stage in the buffalo’s development 


hind the low-hanging foliage. I stopped, 
expecting a charge. After a few moments | 
backed slowly away until I reached a tree 
where | halted to await developments. 
Stooping down | could see the buffalo’s nose 
and black, beady eyes as she stood motionless. 
The rest of the herd had gone on out of hearing 
and | think she was quite alone in her proposed 
attack. After a few moments, apparently 
realizing that her plan had failed, she turned 
about and followed the herd, moving very 
quietly at first, then breaking into a gallop. 
On the following day we came up again with 
the herd toward evening in the same region. 
As we first saw them they were too far away 
for us to choose and shoot with certainty. 
We managed to crawl to a fair-sized tree mid- 
way between us and the herd, and from the deep 
branches picked out the young herd bull of 
the group. When we had shot and he had 
disappeared into the bush, a calf accompanied 
by its mother gave us a fleeting glimpse of it- 





self, with the result that we added the calf 
to our series. 
The herd disappeared into the bush and after 
a few minutes we descended from our perch 
and inspected the calf, then started off in the 
direction the wounded bull had taken, and 
found him lying dead just a few yards away. 
This completed the series, much to our great 
joy, for by this time we were thoroughly tired 
of buffalo-hunting. It had been a long, hard 
hunt and our safari as well as ourselves were 
considerably the worse for wear. To shoot 
a half-dozen buffaloes is a very simple matter 
and ought to be accomplished almost any 
day in British East Africa or Uganda, but to 
select a series of a half dozen that will have the 
greatest possible scientific value by illustrating 
the development from babyhood to old age, 
is quite a different matter. 
These buffaloes of the Tana country that we 
found on the plains and in the bush apparently 
rarely or never go into the swamps, a fact not 
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A YOUNG BULL OF THE SWAMP HERD 
The difficulty of hunting this herd was due to the tall grass that kept the herd constantly hidden and the soft footing that 


made hurried movement impossible. 


But observation showed that, by watching for the snowy cow herons that flew about 


over the buffaloes and perched upon their backs, the hunters could tell where the herd was and in what direction it was 


moving. 


From this they picked out places at the edge of the marsh from which to fire. 


Two weeks spent at this work 


resulted only in this one specimen 


only confirmed by observation but also indi- 
cated by the condition of the hoofs. These 
are horny, round, and smooth as a result of 
traveling on the hard and more or less stony 
ground of the region. But the tinga-tinga 
buffaloes have lived in a swamp for years 
and spend practically no time on hard ground, 
hence the hoofs are long, sharp, and unworn 
a a result of walking always in the soft 
mud and water. All this despite the fact that 
these two herds may actually come in contact 
at the edge of the swamp. Other herds live 
in forest country, but come out into the grass- 
lands to feed at night, always going back into 
the forest at daybreak. 

In Uganda where buffaloes are recognized 
as 4 menace to life and are of no particular 
value except for food, they are officially treated 
as vermin and one may shoot as many as he 
will. Here the herds had increased to an 
fnormous extent and, because of the dense 


jungles and general inaccessibility of the coun- 
try, it was rather difficult to hunt them. While 
elephant-hunting in Uganda we found the 
buffaloes a decided nuisance, frequently coming 
on to them unexpectedly while hot on an ele- 
phant trail, sometimes having difficulty in 
getting rid of them, not wishing to shoot or 
stampede them because of the danger of fright- 
ening away the elephants, to say nothing of the 
constant menace of running into a truculent 
old bull at every close quarters in dense jungle. 
The buffaloes actually mingle with the ele- 
phants, each quite indifferent to the other ex- 
cepting that on one occasion we found elephant 
calves charging into a herd of buffaloes, evi- 
dently only in play. They chased about squeal- 
ing and stampeding the buffaloes, who kept at 
a safe distance but did not actually take alarm. 
Occasionally an old cow whose calf was being 
hard-pressed by the young elephants would 
turn, apparently with the intention of having 
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A FRONT VIEW OF A BUFFALO'S HEAD AND— 


The record spread of horns is four feet six inches, and the great size of such a pair 
of horns is evident from this photograph and the one on the opposite page 


it out, but would always bolt before the ele- 
phant could actually reach her. Despite the 
fact that the record head, fifty-four inches in 
spread, was shot by Mr. Knowles in Uganda, 
from our general observation the heads in 
Uganda run smaller than those of British 
East Africa while the animals are perhaps 
heavier. : 
Although on our buffalo-hunting we have 
never had any actually serious encounters, | 
fully appreciate that the buffalo deserves 
his reputation as one of the most dangerous 
of big-game animals. His eyesight is good, he 
has keen scent and is vigilant and vindictive. 
While the lion is usually satisfied with giving 
his victim a knock-out blow or bite, the buffalo, 
when once on the trail of man, will not only 
persist in his efforts to find him but, when he 
has once come up with him, will not leave while 
there is a vestige of life remaining in the victim. 
In some cases he will not leave while there is a 
fragment of the man remaining large enough 
to form a target for a buffalo’s stamping hoofs. 
A hunter I met once told me of an experience 
he had with a buffalo which shows in rather a 
terrible way these characteristics of the animal. 
He and a companion wounded a buffalo and 
followed it into the long grass. It was lurking 
where they did not expect it and with a sudden 


charge it was upon them before they had a 
chance to shoot. The buffalo knocked down 
the man who told me the story and then 
rushed after his companion. The first victim 
managed to climb a tree although without his 
gun. By that time the other man was dead. 
But the buffalo was not satisfied. For two 
hours he stamped and tossed the remains while 
the wounded man in the tree sat helplessly 
watching. When the buffalo left, my infor- 
mant told me, the only evidence of his friend 
was the trampled place on the ground where 
the tragedy had taken place. There is nothing 
in Africa more vindictive than this. 

There was another case of an old elephant 
hunter in Uganda who shot a buffalo for meat. 
The bullet did not kill the animal and it re- 
treated into the thick bush where there were 
even some good sized trees. The old hunter 
followed along a path. Suddenly the buffalo 
caught him and, tossed him. As he went into 
the air he-grasped some branches overhanging 
the trail. There he hung unable to get up 
and afraid to drop down while the wild bull 
beneath him charged back and forth with 
his long horns ripping at the hunter’s legs. 
Happily the gun boy came up in time to save 
his master by killing the beast. This hunter 
was an extraordinary character. He was very 
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successful and yet he was almost stone deaf. 
How he dared hunt elephants or any other big 
game without the aid of his hearing | have 
never been able to conceive, yet he did it 
and did it well. 

One morning Cuninghame, having gone out 
with some boys to shoot meat for camp, 
came upon three old buffaloes. He sent a 
runner back to camp with the news, and Mrs. 
Akelev and | started out to join him. Half- 
way from camp we were obliged to make a wide 
detour to avoid an old rhino and calf, but soon 
caught up with Cuninghame. He reported 
however, that the buffaloes had passed on into 
some dense bush. We started to follow, but 
suddenly came upon two rhinos. We quickly 
turned to leeward in order not to disturb them 
by giving them our wind, for we were not anxi- 
ous to bring on a general stampede of the game 
in the neighborhood. This turn brought us 
to the windward of the old cow and calf that 
we had first avoided, with the result that she 


came charging up, followed by the calf close 
at her heels, snorting like a locomotive. Cun- 
inghame helped Mrs. Akeley up a convenient 
tree. He stood at the base of the tree and | 
at the foot of another where we waited with 
our guns ready, watching the old cow go tearing 
past within twenty feet of us. 

We continued on the buffalo trail, but the 
stampede of the rhino had resulted in alarming 
the buffaloes so that instead of finding them 
near by, we were forced to follow them for an 
hour or more before again coming in sight of 
them; and again twice more they were stam- 
peded by rhinos that happened to get in our 
path. At last the buffaloes evidently became 
tired of being chased from place to place, and 
came to rest on a sloping hillside which we 
could approach only by crawling on our hands 
and knees in the grass for a considerable dis- 
tance. In this manceuvring it happened that 
Mrs. Akeley was able to stalk the best bull, anda 
few minutes later he was finished off and we 


—A_ TOP VIEW OF THE SAME SPECIMEN 
The vindictiveness displayed by a buffalo is more marked than that of almost any other animal. One buffalo stamped 
and tossed the body of a man until, as his companion described it, almost the only evidence remaining was the trampled 
place on the ground where the tragedy had taken place 
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THE BUFFALO GROUP AT THE FIELD MUSEUM 
It was for this group that Mr. Akeley was obtaining specimens when he encountered the difficulties described in this 


article. 


The British Provincial Commissioner at first refused to grant permission to hunt the swamp herd on account of 


the danger attached to the enterprise 


were busy photographing, measuring, and pre- 
paring the skin. 

About twenty-five miles to the northwest 
from the Tana, across the plain on the Theba 
River, is a marsh where a herd of nearly a 
hundred buffaloes was known to live, but the 
Provincial Commissioner had definitely said 
that we were not to shoot these. We decided 
finally to ask for the privilege, which was 
granted, but with a warning in the form of an 
explanation: that he had told us not to shoot 
there because of the danger involved. 

We found a reed marsh about one by two 
miles in extent with; at that time, a foot or 
two of water in the buffalo trails that criss- 
crossed it in all directions. On arriving, and 
while making camp at one end of the marsh just 
at dusk, we saw the herd come out on dry land 
a half mile away—but they returned to cover 
before we could approach them. In fact, 
during nearly two weeks that we spent there, 
we saw them come outside the swamp only 
twice, each time to return immediately. 

We made several attempts to approach 
them in the marsh, but found that while it was 
quite possible to get up to them, it was out 
of the question to choose our specimens. Also 
it would have been impossible to beat a retreat 
in case of a charge or stampede, so we adopted 


a campaign of watchful waiting. From the 
camp at daybreak we would scan the marsh 
for the snowy cow herons that were always 
with the buffaloes during the daytime. These 
would fly about above the reeds from one part 
of the herd to another, and at times, where the 
reeds were low, they could be seen riding along 
perched on the backs of the animals. Having 
thus located the herd and determined the gen- 
eral direction of its movements, we would go 
to a point at the edge of the marsh where it 
seemed likely that the animals would come out, 
or at least come near enough to be visible in 
the shorter reeds. It was,in this way that we 
secured the specimen that makes the young 
bull of the group—and two weeks spent there 
resulted in securing no other specimen. On 
this one occasion the buffaloes accompanied by 
the white herons, had come to within about 
a hundred yards of our position on the shores 
of the swamp. They were in reeds that prac- 
tically concealed them, but the young buffalo 
in question, in the act of throwing up his head 
to dislodge a bird that had irritated him, dis- 
closed a pair of horns that indicated a young 
bull of the type I wanted. A heron standing 
on his withers gave me his position and aim- 
ing about two feet below the bird, | succeeded 
in killing the bull with a heart shot. 

















AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
I. RELATIONS WITH THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
By JOHN H. LATANE 


HE United States has very naturally 

had more points of contact with 

Great Britain than with any other 

European power. This has been due 

to the fact that England was the 
mother country, that after independence was 
established a large part of our trade continued 
to be with the British Isles, that our northern 
boundary touches British territory for nearly 
four thousand miles, and that the British navy 
and mercantile marine have dominated the 
Atlantic Ocean, which has been our chief high- 
way of intercourse with other nations. Having 
had more points of contact, we have had more 
disputes with England than with any other 
nation, and these disputes have been ag- 
gravated, rather than lessened, by the fact 
that we use a common language and are in the 
habit of giving free expression to our opinions 
of each other. 

Notwithstanding innumerable disputes over 
boundaries, fisheries, and fur seals, trade with 
the British West Indies and Canada, and ques- 
tions of neutral rights and obligations, we have 
had unbroken peace for more than a hundred 
years. Upon several occasions, notably during 
the Canadian insurrection of 1837 and during 
our own Civil War, disturbances along the 
Canadian border created strained relations, 
but the absence of frontier guards and forts 
has prevented hasty action on the part of 
either government. The agreement of 1817 
is regard to the limitation of armaments on 
the Great Lakes has not only saved both coun- 
tries the enormous cost of maintaining navies 
on these inland waters, but also it has prevented 
hostile demonstrations in times of crisis. 

During our Civil War the general attitude 
of England caused deep offense in the North. 
The openly expressed sympathy of certain 
classes with the Confederates, the official 
recognition of belligerency, and the fitting out 
of the Alabama and other Confederate cruisers 
in British ports, gave rise to a strong anti- 
British sentiment which has scarcely yet died 
out. In the days of Cleveland and Harrison, 


when Great Britain was seizing American 
vessels for exceeding their rights and privileges 
in Canadian waters, and the United States 
was seizing Canadian vessels for catching seals 
in Bering Sea, feeling ran high, and politicians 
could not resist the temptation to play on 
anti-British prejudices in order to bring out 
the Irish vote. President Cleveland’s bold 
assertion of the Monroe Doctrine in the 
Venezuelan boundary dispute, while the sub- 
ject of much adverse criticism at the time, had 
a clarifying effect, strange to say, on our rela- 
tions with England. While Great Britain 
has at times objected to certain of our interpre- 
tations of the Monroe Doctrine, she has on the 
whole not been unfavorably disposed to that 
principle, for after all it is an open door policy 
and has been in general accord with England’s 
policy of free trade. 

The turning point in our relations with 
England, as in many other things, was the 
Spanish War. Great Britain’s change of 
attitude at this time was so marked that some 
writers naively concluded that a secret treaty 
of alliance with the United States had been © 
made in 1897. Such conclusions were, of 
course, utterly absurd. England’s change of 
attitude is not difficult to understand. 

For a hundred years after the Battle of 
Trafalgar she had pursued the policy of main- 
taining a navy large enough to meet all comers. 
With the rapid growth of other navies during 
the closing years of the Nineteenth Century, 
England realized that she could no longer pur- 
sue this policy. Russia, Japan, and Germany 
had all adopted extensive naval programmes 
when we went to war with Spain. Our ac- 
quisition of the Philippines, the Hawaiian 
Islands, and Porto Rico, and our determination 
to build the Panama Canal made a large Amer- 
ican navy inevitable. Great Britain realized 
that she would have to cast about for future 
allies. She, therefore, signed the famous Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty with us in 1901, and a 
defensive alliance with Japan in 1902. 

The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, while limited 
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in terms to the Canal question, was in 
reality of much wider significance. Great 
Britain not only wisely decided to abandon 
her rights under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
of 1850 and give us a free hand in the con- 
struction of the Canal, but she promptly 
withdrew her squadron from the West Indies 
thus recognizing American naval supremacy 
in this important strategic area. The position 
of the United States 
in the Caribbean is 
now firmly estab- 
lished and, in fact, 
unquestioned. The 
American public has, 
however, never quite 
appreciated the true 
significance of the 
Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty. A few years 
later Congress in- 
serted in the Panama 
Tolls Act a clause ex- - 
empting American — 
ships engaged in the 
coastwise trade from 
the payment of tolls. 
Great Britain at once 
protested against the 
exemption clause as 
a violation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, which pro- 
vided that the canal 
should be open to 
the vessels of all na- 
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President-elect Harding is strongly in favor 
of such action. The attempt to carry out this 
platform pledge will undoubtedly lead to a 
serious controversy with Great Britain. 

The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty was by no 
means the only evidence of improved 
relations between Great Britain and the 
United States. The two countries were in 
close accord during the Boxer Uprising in 
China and the sub- 
sequent negotiations. 
During the Russo- 
Japanese War public 
sentiment in both 
England and the 
United States was 
strongly in favor of 
Japan. At the Alge- 
ciras Conference on 
Moroccan affairs in 
1905, the United 
States, in its effort to 
preserve the Euro- 
pean balance of 
power, threw the 
weight of its influ- 
ence on the side of 
England and France. 
The submission of 
the Alaskan bound- 
ary dispute in 1903 
to a form of arbitra- 
tion, under which 
Canada could not win 
and we could not lose, 
was another evidence 











tions on terms of en- 
tire equality. The 
public at large paid 


the interpretation of 


British sentiment at 
once flared up in all 
parts of the United States. Most American au- 
thorities on international law and diplomacy 
expressed their conviction that Great Britain’s 
interpretation of the treaty was correct. Presi- 
dent Wilson took the same view, and despite 
strong opposition, persuaded Congress to repeal 
the exemption clause. Unfortunately the Re- 
publican Party declared itself in its platform 
of 1920 as in favor of exempting American 
ships engaged in the coastwise trade from the 
payment of tolls, and it is understood that 


WHERE GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 


UNITED STATES MEET IN AMERICA 


‘ } The boundaries between Canada and the United States and 
little attention to Alaska, although more than 4,000 miles in extent are without 
a fort, and Great Britain, despite her widely scattered in- 
; terests in Central America and the West Indies has with- 
the treaty, and anti- drawn her fleet from the Caribbean, leaving control of that 
sea to the United States 


of the friendly atti- 
tude of Great Britain. 
President Roosevelt 
refused to submit the 
case to the arbitra- 
tion of third parties, 
but he agreed to sub- 
mit it to a mixed 
commission composed of three Americans, two 
Canadians, and Lord Alverstone, Chief Justice 
of England. Lord Alverstone agreed with the 
three Americans on the main points involved in 
the controversy. The decision was a keen dis- 
appointment to the Canadians, and it was 
charged that Lord Alverstone had sacrificed 
their interests in order to further the British 
policy of friendly relations with the United 
States. 

Great Britain’s interference with American 




















trade during the early years of the World 
War aroused great indignation in this coun- 
try, and a serious controversy had developed 


between the two governments when _ the 
points at issue were overshadowed by the 
German submarine policy. Our entrance into 
the war suspended all pending disputes about 
neutral rights, and led to a policy of military, 
financial, and industrial codperation for the 
period of the war such as had never been 
dreamed of before. With the signing of the 
Armistice, international jealousies and rivalries 
at once revived, and a number of issues which 
are likely to strain to the uttermost the cordial 
relations of recent years have already taken 
pretty definite form. Our delay in ratifying 
the Treaty of Peace and in entering the League 
of Nations has placed us at a distinct disad- 
vantage with reference to most of these ques- 
tions. In addition to the controversy over 
Panama tolls already referred to, the points of 
conflict that loom up largest in the immediate 
future are the Irish question, the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, the Mesopotamian oil fields, 
the control of cables, and the merchant marine 
and naval programmes of the United States. 
The Irish question is undoubtedly one of the 
most serious obstacles to the continuance 
of cordial relations between the United States 
and Great Britain, and as no solution of the 
Irish question seems near, it is likely to be an 
element in all questions that may arise between 
the two countries for many years to come. 
It is useless to say that it is purely a domestic 
question and that we have nothing to do with it. 
There are 10,000,000 Irishmen or people of 
Irish extraction in the United States who are 
vitally interested in the welfare of Ireland. 
The Irish vote is largely concentrated in the 
principal cities of the United States, and 
it has always been the most compact and solidi- 
fied of all foreign votes. Very few members 
of the House or Senate dare antagonize this 
vote, no matter what their individual convic- 
tions may be, as was exemplified in the case of 
the Irish resolution passed by Congress in the 
spring of 1919. The Irish influence will un- 
doubtedly be anti-British in any controversy 
that may arise until some adjustment of the 
Irish question is reached. 
_ The Anglo-Japanese Alliance is not popular 
in the United States, and Americans are con- 
stantly wondering why Great Britain continues 
this alliance. While this agreement is purely 
defensive. and would not compel England to 
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take sides against us unless we made an unjusti- 
fiable attack on Japan, the anti-Japanese 
agitators in this country believe that Japan 
places a certain amount of reliance on British 
support, and that this enables her to put ona 
bolder front in the demands which she makes 
on the United States for the better treatment 
of her subjects in California. It seems in- 
credible that the Japanese Alliance should 
ever draw England into war with the United 
States, for the Japanese are as much disliked 
in British Columbia, New Zealand, and 
Australia as they are in our own Pacific coast 
states. On the other hand, if we should be 
drawn into a war with Great Britain on some 
other issue, it is readily conceivable that Japan 
might seize the opportunity to attack us in 
the Pacific. Undoubtedly Americans generally 
would feel much more friendly toward Great 
Britain if her alliance with Japan should be 
terminated, and, in fact, since the downfall 
of Russia, there appears to be no valid reason 
for England’s continuing this alliance. 


Oil Control 


nother active dispute between the United 
States and England is the status of the Meso- 
potamian oil fields. In order to appreciate to 
the fullest extent the importance of this contro- 
versy, it is necessary to call to mind a few 
fundamental facts in regard to the oil situation 
in general. Since the first oil well was drilled 
about sixty years ago, the United States has 
dominated the petroleum industry of the world, 
but it is not likely that this domination will 
long continue. We have squandered our na- 
tural resources to an amazing extent. We 
have not only been the greatest producers of 
oil, but also the greatest consumers. While 
we produce at the present time about 66 per 
cent. of the world’s entire output of petroleum, 
we consume about 8o per cent. of the world’s 
output. And notwithstanding the enormous 
amount produced from the Texas oil fields in 
recent years, we are buying more and more 
from foreign countries. The peak of pro- 
duction in the United States will probably be 
passed in the next five years, and our oil 
resources will be exhausted within twenty 
years. We have, it is true, vast stores of oil 


shales, but no satisfactory methods have yet 
been developed for the commercial distillation 
of shales, so that we seem destined within a very 
few years to lose our supremacy in the oil 
world and become dependent on the resources 
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of other countries. American companies hold 
large concessions in the oil fields of the Carib- 
bean countries, Mexico, Colombia, and Ven- 
ezuela, and it is probable that we will be able 
to maintain our supremacy in this region. But 
at least three fourths of the petroleum resources 
of the world outside of the United States are 
controlled by Great Britain, France, and the 
Netherlands, and from the territories and de- 
pendencies of these nations (with the excep- 
tion of Canada) American oil companies are 
excluded, or permitted ‘to acquire concessions 
under restrictions that render them of little 
or no value. The question as to the status 
of the oil fields of Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
Armenia, and other regions placed by mandate 
of the League of Nations under the adminis- 
trative control of members of the League, is 
therefore one of great economic as well as 
political importance. 

Mesopotamia, over which Great Britain 
exercises control under a mandate from the 
League, is one of the richest of the undeveloped 
oil fields of the world. Any attempt on the 
part of the British Government to exploit 
the petroleum resources of this region for the 
exclusive benefit of the British Government 
or British subjects would be a gross violation 
of the trusteeship which the mandate implies. 
The United States was, therefore, greatly 
surprised to learn thatGreat Britain and France 
had agreed at San Remo on the 25th of last 
April upon a division of the oil resources of 
Mesopotamia. Article VII of their agreement 
contains the following stipulations: 


The British Government undertakes to grant to 
the French Government or its nominee 25 per cent. 
of the net output of crude oil at current market rates 
which His Majesty’s Government may secure from 
the Mesopotamian oil fields, in the event of their 
being developed by Government action; or in the 
event of a private petroleum company being used 
to develop the Mesopotamian oil fields, the British 
Government will place at the disposal of the French 
Government a share of 25 per cent. in such company. 
The price to be paid for such participation to be 
no more than that paid by any of the other partici- 
pants to the said petroleum company. It is also 
understood that the said petroleum company shall 
be under permanent British control. 


Against this agreement the United States 
at once protested, and a correspondence en- 
sued which culminated in Secretary Colby’s 
vigorous note of November, 20, 1920. In 
vindication of the general theory of mandates 
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he said: “I need hardly refer again to the fact 
that the Government of the United States 
has consistently urged that it is of the utmost 
importance to the future peace of the world 
that alien territory transferred as a result of the 
war with the Central Powers should be held 
and administered in such a way as to assure 
equal treatment to the commerce and to the 
citizens of all nations. Indeed, it was in reli- 
ance upon an understanding to this effect, 
and expressly in contemplation thereof, that 
the United States was persuaded that the 
acquisition under mandate of certain enemy 
territory by the victorious powers would be 
consistent with the best interests of the world.” 

With particular reference to the case in 
point, he said: “The fact cannot be ignored 
that the reported resources of Mesopotamia 
have interested public opinion of the United 
States, Great Britain, and other countries as a 
potential subject of economic strife. Because 
of that fact they become an outstanding il- 
lustration of the kind of economic question 
with reference to which the mandate principle 
was especially designed, and, indeed, a pecu- 
liarly critical test of the good faith of the na- 
tions which have given their adherence to the 
principle. This principle was accepted in 
the hope of obviating in the future those in- 
ternational differences that grow out of a 
desire for the exclusive control of the resources 
and markets of annexed territories. To cite 
a single example: because of the shortage of 
petroleum, its constantly increasing com- 
mercial importance, and the continuing neces- 
sity of replenishing the world’s supply by 
drawing upon the latent resources of undevel- 
oped regions, it is of the highest importance to 
apply to the petroleum industry the most en- 
lightened principles recognized by nations as 
appropriate for the peaceful ordering of their 
economic relations.” 

During the correspondence the British 
Government intimated that the form of 
mandate for Mesopotamia was a matter to 
be finally determined by the Council of the 
League of Nations and the signers of the Cove- 
nant. On this point Mr. Colby took sharp 
issue in the following words: “Such powers 
as the Allied and Associated nations may 
enjoy or wield, in the determination of the 
governmental status of the mandated areas, 
accrued to them as a direct result of the war 
against the Central Powers. The United 
States, as a participant in that conflict and as a 
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contributor to its successful issue, cannot con- 
sider any of the Associated Powers, the smallest 
not less than itself, debarred from the discus- 
sion of any of its consequences, or from partici- 
pation in the rights and privileges secured 
under the mandates provided for in the treaties 
of peace.” 

The only attempt to justify the San Remo 
Agreement is a statement made public by the 
British Minister in charge of petroleum 
affairs to the effect that the agreement was 
based on the principle that the concessions 
granted in Mesopotamia by the former Turkish 
Government must be honored. It will be 
recalled that before the outbreak of the recent 
war, Great Britain and France had agreed 
upon a division of the oil output in the propor- 
tion now embodied in the San Remo agree- 
ment. The concessions from the Turkish 
Government do not appear, however, to have 
been completed. At any rate, the question 
as to whether pre-war concessions in a man- 
dated state should be honored or not is one 
to be determined not by the mandatory power 
but by the Council of the League of Nations. 
The San Remo agreement should not be per- 
mitted to stand, and if Great Britain wishes 
to remain on cordial terms with the United 
States, she must back down from a position 
which is wholly untenable. Her exploitation 
of the oil resources of Mesopotamia would dis- 
credit the whole mandatory system and be re- 
garded as an outrage by all those who have any 
hope in the success of the League of Nations. 
It is understood that even those United States 
Senators who were most violent in their op- 
position to the Versailles Treaty are in thor- 
ough accord with the position taken by Mr. 
Colby in his note of November 2oth. 


THE CABLE DISPUTE 


HE control of ocean cables is another 

question which is now under discussion 
between the great world powers. In 1914, 
shortly after the outbreak of war, Great Britain 
and France cut the two cables from New York 
to Germany. The end of one of these cables 
was towed to Penzance, England, and the end 
of the other to Brest, France. In 1916 the 
American end of the Penzance cable was cut 
about six hundred miles out of New York and 
towed to Halifax. These former German 
cables are now being operated, the one between 
New York and Brest, and the other between 
Halifax and Penzance. The principal German- 
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owned cables in the Pacific were appropriated 
by Japan and are still operated by her. At 
the Peace Conference the nations in control 
of the German-owned cables in both the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans contended that 
they were prizes of war for which no account 
should be rendered. The United States 
strongly contested this claim. As no agree- 
ment could be reached at Paris, the whole 
question was reserved for a special Interna- 
tional Communications Conference to be 
convened in the city of Washington. This 
conference, after a session of several weeks, 
finding itself unable to arrive at any satis- 
factory adjustment, adjourned December 14, 
1920, to meet again March 15, 1921. The 
American delegates felt that they had a strong 
case and opposed adjournment. Some of 
the other delegates urged as a pretext that they 
wished to return home for the Christmas vaca- 
tion, but their real reason was probably to gain 
time in order to await the incoming of the new 
Administration, in the hope that the United 
States will then be represented by a new set of 
delegates with less experience and knowledge 
of the cable situation. 


AMERICA’S CONTENTION ABOUT CABLES 


HE two main points urged by the Ameri- 

can delegates at the conference were the 
restoration of direct cable communication 
between the United States and Germany, and 
the internationalization of the cables seized 
by Japan. The island of Yap, which lies be- 
tween Guam and the Philippines, is one of 
the most important cable stations in the 
Pacific, as lines radiate from it to Guam, to 
Shanghai, and to the Dutch settlements. At 
the Paris Conference it was agreed that the 
German islands in the Pacific north of the 
Equator should be placed under the adminis- 
tration of Japan and those south of the Equa- 
tor under the administration of Australia and 
New Zealand. Yap lies on the Japanese side 
of the line of division, but when this disposition 
of the German islands was proposed, President 
Wilson announced that he wished to reserve 
the island of Yap for future consideration. 
No objection was raised, and he accepted 
silence as consent. At the recent conference 


in Washington, Japan held that President 
Wilson’s reservation had not been accepted 
by the other powers, and that she was, there- 
fore, entitled to the full control of this island. 
It is understood that Great Britain at first 
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supported the Japanese position, but she 
is now disposed to accept the proposed 
American compromise, for the division of 
the cables, the Guam-Yap line to be assigned 
to the United States, the Yap-Shanghai line 
to Japan, and the Yap-Dutch Indies line to 
Holland. France supported the claims of 
Japan, not that she had any special interest 
in the island of Yap, but because she feared 
that the adoption of the proposal of distribu- 
tion in the Pacific would be followed by its 
adoption in the Atlantic, including the proposi- 
tion that the German cable, now in the pos- 
session of*France, which runs from New York 
by way of the Azores, be divided at that point 
and one branch run toGenoa. Italy naturally 
favored this proposal, so that when the cable 
conference adjourned, France and Japan were 
lined up against the United States and Italy, 
with Great Britain apparently supporting the 
American proposals. 


BRITISH CABLE SUPREMACY 


REAT BRITAIN can afford to make a few 

concessions to the United States in the 
matter of cables, since she holds supremacy in the 
cable world. This supremacy is due in part to 
Great Britain’s commercial enterprise and far- 
flung line of overseas possessions, and in part 
to her practical monopoly of the manufacture 
of cables, which is due in turn partly to her 
priority in the field and partly to her monopoly 
of gutta-percha. The United States can not 
consent to have its commercial despatches to 
Europe handled by England, or those to the 
Orient by Japan. The charge is frequently 
made by our merchants and manufacturers 
that “leaks” occur on both British and Japan- 
ese lines, to the advantage of British and 
Japanese commerce. While it is difficult to 
substantiate charges of this kind, they are 
readily believed, because of the ease with which 
important information could be given out 
through unscrupulous officials of the cable 
companies, and because of the British censor- 
ship over cable despatches. It was because of 
this feeling against British domination of the 
cable situation that the State Department took 
such prompt action to prevent the Western 
Union Telegraph Company from landing a 
branch of the Brazil-Barbadoes cable at Miami, 
Florida. The Western Union was acting under 
a contract with a British company which, if 
carried out, would give England a practical 
monopoly of cable communication between 
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the United States and the east coast of South 
America. The President of the Western 
Union now threatens to tow the Miami end 
of this cable to Havana, and thus connect the 
British company with the Western Union. 
The ambition of the United States to 
maintain and develop the great merchant 
marine that was built up during the period 
of the war is undoubtedly going to lead to 
years of intense rivalry with England for 
the control of sea-borne commerce, but there 
is no reason why commercial rivalry, even when 
accompanied by discriminatory legislation, 
should lead to war, unless dishonest and un- 
derhand methods are resorted to. The rapid 
growth of our present merchant marine saved 
England from the German submarine menace, 
and now, by the irony of fate, she finds herself 
compelled to contend against that merchant 
marine in order to maintain her standing. 
The United States has already thrown down 
the gauge of commercial warfare in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1920. Section 27 of this 
act provides that “no merchandise shall be 
transported by water, or by land and water, 
on penalty of forfeiture thereof, between points 
in the United States, including districts, 
territories, and possessions thereof embraced 
within the coastwise laws, either directly or 
via a foreign port, or for any part of the trans- 
portation, in any other vessel than a vessel 
built in and documented under the laws of 
the United States and owned by persons who 
are citizens of the United States,” (or vessels 
acquired during the war and given American 
registry and still owned by Americans). 
Section 21 extends the coastwise laws of the 
United States after February 1, 1922, to all 
the island territories and possessions of the 
United States, with the proviso that the Presi- 
dent may defer the application of the act 
to the Philippine Islands in case he finds that 
adequate shipping facilities have not by that 
time been established. The act also permits 
the making of discriminatory railroad rates 
in favor of persons or property transported in 
American ships. While Congress has a perfect 
right to adopt such legislation, it should be 
pointed out that Great Britain does not dis- 
criminate against foreign vessels in the trade 
between different parts of the Empire, and that 
legislation of this character naturally invites 
legislative discrimination on the part of Great 
Britain against American ships. ; 
The worst feature of the act, however, 1s 
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Section 34, which directs the President to give 
notice within ninety days of the passage of 
the act of the termination of articles or provi- 
sions of such treaties with foreign nations as re- 
strict the right of the United States to impose 
discriminating customs duties on imports 
entering the United States in foreign vessels, 
and discriminating tonnage dues on foreign 
vessels entering United States ports. The 
act was passed and signed by the President, but 
he later refused to carry out the clause direct- 
ing him to denounce the treaties in question. 
Congress has the undoubted right, if it so 
chooses, to pass an act in violation of a treaty, 
and our courts would be bound by the act, 
but the denunciation of a treaty has, according 
to our practice, been regarded as lying within 
the discretion of the President, and Congress 
has no right to direct the President in the 
exercise of his discretionary powers. 

While the act was being debated in Congress, 
Secretary Colby exhausted every effort to 
secure the elimination of the clause relating 
to the termination of treaties, realizing fully 
the serious complications to which it would 
give rise. If we levy higher duties on goods 
brought to our ports in foreign ships, England 
and other countries are certain to retaliate 
by discriminating against our ships, with the 
result that our ships will come in with full 
cargoes, but go out empty, and the reverse 
will be the case with foreign ships. Direct 
subsidies are far better than discriminatory 
rates in building up a merchant marine, and 
in the long run cost less. 

The proposed policy will also have the 
effect of increasing the economic solidarity 
of the British Empire. The overseas domin- 
ions have for some years been shaping, to a 
large extent, their own commercial policies. 
Our action is likely to check this movement and 
drive them into closer relations with England. 
The importance of our future relations with 
the overseas dominions has apparently never 
been fully realized by our political leaders. 
For instance, the objection raised in the Senate 
to the representation of the British Colonies 
in the Assembly of the League of Nations was 
very short-sighted, aswas recently demonstrated 
When one of the Canadian representatives in 
the Assembly made a staunch attack on the 
methods of European diplomacy, particularly 
the attempt of the European Powers to control 
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all the important committees of the League. 
Had the United States been a member of the 
League, it is probable that her delegates would 
have stood shoulder to shoulder with the Cana- 
dians on this question. 


NAVAL RIVALRY 


HE naval programme advocated by Secre- 

tary Daniels is likely to cause resentment 
in England. He reminds us, however, that there 
are only three great naval powers to-day, 
Great Britain, Japan, and the United States, 
and he contends that as long as the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance remains in force, it will be 
necessary for the United States to maintain 
two great fleets, one in the Atlantic, and the 
other in the Pacific with the Hawaiian Islands 
as a base. In order to do this we must add 
the proposed units to our navy without delay 
and make a much larger outlay for expendi- 
tures at Hawaii. The only alternative is, of 
course, to go into the League and agree upon 
a limitation of armaments. 

It is evident from this brief review of the 
present state of our relations with Great 
Britain that the questions at issue are as num- 
erous and complex as any that have ever arisen 
at any one time, but we have weathered many 
a storm during the past hundred years and 
will doubtless weather many another during 
the years to come. It will, however, require 
patience, forbearance, good sense, and mutual 
concessions to preserve friendly relations. In 
reviewing our diplomatic relations during the 
last century, Lord Bryce makes the following 
interesting observations: “ There were moments 
when the stiff and frigid attitude of the British 
foreign secretary exasperated the American 
negotiators, or when a demagogic Secretary 
of State at Washington tried by a bullying 
tone to win credit as the patriotic champion 
of national claims. But whenever there were 
bad manners in London there was good temper 
at Washington, and when there was a storm 
on the Potomac there was calm on the Thames. 
It was the good fortune of the two countries 
that if at any moment rashness or vehemence 
was found on one side, it never happened to 
be met by the like quality on the other. The 
moral of the story [of Anglo-American rela- 
tions] is that peace can always be kept, what- 
ever be the grounds of controversy, between 
peoples that wish to keep it.” 
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Figures on the Consumption of Spirits, Arrests for Drunkenness, and 
Other Facts Bearing on the Enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment 


By GEORGE MacADAM 


OHN BARLEYCORN, known. several 
thousand years ago in Greece as the 
immortal Bacchus, was officially declared 
to have died in these United States at the 
stroke of 12, midnight, January 15, 1920. 
The Eighteenth Amendment to the Fed- 

eral Constitution is his imposing and perhaps 
lasting headstone. A _ headstone, however, 
cannot always be accepted at its face value: 
aside from the epitaph, it is not even a guar- 
antee of the demise it chronicles. If it zs true 
that old John really lies stiff and still, then we 
must conclude that, like Banquo, he has a 
ghost that will not down. As befits this day 
of revived spiritualism, it is giving ‘“mani- 
festations’”—cork-pulling, spigot-turning, and 
other identifying bibulous acts—in many 
different parts of the nation. These “mani- 
festations”’ are so real that a suspicion is grow- 
ing that John Barleycorn is not among the 
“discarnate,” and that it was only a mock 
burial that was conducted on that historic 
mid-January day. 

Let us look at the facts. 

The withdrawals of distilled spirits from 
bonded warehouses in 1919 and in 1920 are 
well worth examination. It perhaps should be 
explained that distilled spirits, as here used, 
include whisky, rum, gin, brandy, and alcohol, 
but exclude alcohol that is denatured at the 
distillery. All distilled spirits are suitable for 
beverage purposes. The distinction “bever- 
age” and “non-beverage” was made in the 
years prior to Constitutional prohibition, solely 
for tax purposes, alower tax being imposed upon 
spirits withdrawn for non-beverage purposes. 
The two years show about the same monthly 
average. But in January and February, 19109, 
withdrawals of spirits for beverage purposes 
were very heavy—stock was being laid in 
against the coming in July of war-time pro- 
hibition when practically no spirits could be 
withdrawn for beverage purposes. Were it 
not for these two months, with their combined 
withdrawals of more than 18,000,000 gallons 


for beverage purposes alone, 1920 would have 
seen more spirits withdrawn than did Ig1o. 

Now let us note that the withdrawals for 
non-beverage purposes run fairly steadily 
at the same figure, a little under a million 
gallons a month, during the first six months of 
1919. With the coming of war-time pro- 
hibition they begin to mount, but slowly— 
in July they go a little above a million; by 
October they are almost two million; in Jan- 
uary, 1920, they are above two million; by 
March they are above four million, and they 
stay close to that figure throughout the re- 
maining months of the year. 

In June, 1919, the last month in which there 
was no nation-wide prohibition, 952,990 gal- 
lons of spirits satisfied the non-beverage needs 
of the country; in the same month of our first 
year. of Constitutional prohibition 3,520,108 
gallons were withdrawn ostensibly to meet the 
same needs. 

The total amount of distilled spirits with- 
drawn for non-beverage purposes during the 
fiscal year that ended June 30, 1919, as indi- 
cated by the payment of the non-beverage tax 
rate, was 11,854,470 gallons. The _ total 
amount withdrawn during the first eleven 
months of our first year of Constitutional prohibi- 
tion, was 38,856,373. Apparently more than 
27,000,000 gallons of distilled spirits from 
bonded warehouses contributed to the “wet- 
ness” of the nation during this period, more 
than a quart of spirits for every man, woman, 
and child in the forty-eight states. 

The report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue shows that on June 30, 1919, there 
wereon hand in bonded wineries and storerooms 
17,521,147 gallons of wine that varied in 
alcoholic content up to 24 per cent. During 
the following fiscal year 20,082,458 gallons 
were produced. When the official tally was 
taken on June 30, 1920, there were on hand 
17,677,370 gallons. Strike a balance and you 
find that 19,926,235 gallons were consumed 
in the year that included the six and a half 
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months of war-time prohibition and the five 
and a half months of Constitutional prohibition. 
These 19,926,235 gallons only include the wine 
upon which a tax was assessed. There was 
quite a little other wine produced. To quote 
from a communication issued October 14, 
1920, by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
to collectors and prohibition agents: “All per- 
sons producing fruit juice other than cider 
containing one half of one per cent. or more of 
alcohol by volume are required to register in 
accordance with Regulations No. 28, Supple- 
ment No. 2, and T. D. 2765. Subject to the 
limitations indicated by T. D. 2765, the head 
of a family who has properly registered may 
make 200 gallons exclusively for family use 
without payment of tax thereon.” 


“ MOONSHINE ” 


3 

T IS, of course, impossible to get exact figures 

on the production of “moonshine’’ liquor. 
That there has been a tremendous increase 
is indicated by the big jump in the number of 
illicit stills that have been seized. In the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, about 2,750 stills 
were seized. In the following fiscal year, the 
number increased to 5,909. During the months 
of war-time prohibition, the number practically 
remained stationary. But in ten and one half 
months of Constitutional prohibition, the 
number jumped to 21,826. This includes dis- 
tilleries, stills, and still worms. 

The records show that “moonshine,” like 
every other commodity, responds to the law 
of the market-place—raise the price of legiti- 
mate liquor, either by increasing the tax upon 
it or more especially by prohibiting its sale or 
manufacture, and immediately the “moon- 
shiner” increases his product. On October 
3, 1917, the tax on liquor was raised from 
$1.10 to $3.20 a gallon; on February 24, 1910, 
it was raised to $6.40; on January 16, 1920 its 
manufacture and sale were prohibited. The 
increase in the seizure of illicit stills, parallels 
these boosts in the selling price of liquor. The 
bigger the profit, the more there are who are 
willing to take the chance. 

Another fact that stands out in connection 
with these seizures of illicit stills is that before 
Constitutional prohibition, “moonshining”’ was 
practically limited to the Southern states. 
Now it is broadcast over the nation. The 
record for the fiscal year 1918, shows seizures 
in nineteen states, in nine of which the seizures 
Were mere isolated instances—one in Massa- 


chusetts, one in Nebraska, one in Wisconsin, etc. 
Under Constitutional prohibition, during July, 
August, and September (the only months for 
which | could get figures that were segregated 
by states) there were seizures in forty-four 
out of the forty-eight states. 

Until the man who is studying the ques- 
tion becomes reconciled to the elasticity 
of the word “non-beverage,”’ he is amazed to 
find that thousands of quarts of champagne 
and other sparkling wines, over a million and a 
half quarts of still wines, and hundreds of 
thousands of quarts of whisky, gin, brandy, and 
cordials have been imported into this “ bone- 
dry” country. The importations are, of course, 
for “non-beverage”’ use. 

Who would have thought that the medicinal 
needs of the country during the first eleven 
months of 1920, would require 23,419 dozen 
quarts of champagne and other sparkling wines 
from France, 134,886 proof gallons of Scotch 
whisky (and don’t overlook the fact that a 
proof gallon is 50 per cent. of alcohol by vol- 
ume), 428,589 gallons of still wines, not to 
mention gallons and gallons of gin, brandy, and 
cordials? 

To get figures for comparative purposes, we 
must go back to the year before the World War 
commandeered trans-Atlantic shipping. In 
“dry” 1920 there was imported one tenth as 
much whisky as was imported in “wet” 1914, 
one tenth as much still wines, and one fifth as 
much champagne. 

And here, too, in these importations we find 
the figures jumping as the “bone-dry”’ year 
progresses. Of the whisky that was imported 
during eleven months, practically one fifth 
came in during the single month of November, 
of the champagne nearly a third, and of the 
still wines, considerably more than a third. 

So much for the wines and liquors that were 
imported openly and upon which the customs 
duties were paid. But a certain quantity of 
liquor is being imported without these little 
formalities. As with “moonshine,” so with 
smuggled whisky—when we attempt to esti- 
mate the quantity, we must pass from exact 
figures to conjecture. 

We have a 3,500-mile northern boundary, 
much of it only an imaginary line, the re- 
mainder made up of the Great Lakes, and 
the St. Lawrence River which freezes solid in 
winter; a 1,500-mile southern boundary, much 
of it also an imaginary line stretching across a 
chaparral: wilderness and a mountain and 
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desert country, the remainder made up of the 
Rio Grande which is only a trickling stream 
during the dry months, and a thousand miles 
of Gulf coast; andon the east and on the west, 
more thousands of miles of sea coast. _Inlets, 
bayous, and sheltered sounds are numerous. 
The old established barriers against -smug- 


assistance to vessels in distress. The chair- 
man of the Committee asked if the Coast 
Guard had done much toward stopping the 
smuggling of liquor: 

Commodore Reynolds: No, sir; but we have done 
some on the Lakes, on the southern coast, and on the 
west coast; but it was in conjunction with our 


ELEVEN MONTHS’ ABSORPTION OF TAX-PAID SPIRITS IN THE UNITED STATES DURING 1919 AND 1920 








ee al 1919 JANUARY, 1920 


PRODUCT 





(in gals.) (in gals.) 
Distilled spirits (non-beverage) 912,676 2,183,750 
Distilled spirits (beverage) 10,758,496 442 
Spirits or wines, rectified . . . 3,596,178 34,159 
FEBRUARY, 1919 FEBRUARY, 1920 
(in gals.) (in gals.) 
Distilled spirits (non-beverage) 862,314 1,765,691 
Distilled spirits =: 7,284,059 - 
Spirits or wines, rectifi 2,765,368 7,431 
MARCH, 1919 MARCH, 1920 
(in gals.) (in gals.) 
Distilled spirits (non-beverage) . 932,604 4,016,983 
Distilled spirits (beverage) ; 3,589,863 as 
Spirits or wines, rectified . 1,707,652 19,046 
APRIL, 1919 APRIL, 1920 
(in gals.) (in gals.) 
Distilled spirits (non-beverage) 864,126 3,647,726 
Distilled spirits (beverage) 3,923,148 151 
Spirits or wines, rectified . 1,376,709 38,833 
MAY, 1919 MAY, 1920 
(in gals.) (in gals.) 
Distilled spirits (non-beverage) . 926,178 4,083,384 
Distilled spirits Revenge) aes 3,916,232 — 
Spirits or wines, rectifi — 1,432,331 16,081 





PRODUCT JUNE, 1919 JUNE, 1920 
(in gals. ) (in gals.) 
Distilled spirits (non-beverage) 952,990 3,480,493 
Distilled spirits (beverage) 2,274,603 - 
Spirits or wines, rectified . 1,038,412 30,615 
( JULY, 1919 JULY, 1920 
(in gals.) (in gals.) 
Distilled spirits (non-beverage) 1,071,659 4,072,029 
Distilled spirits (beverage). 4,951 —_—— 
Spirits or wines, rectified . 53,604 23,411 


AUGUST, I9I19 AUGUST, 1920 








(in gals.) (in gals.) 

Distilled spirits (non-beverage) 1,127,683 4,049,627 
Distilled spirits (beverage) z 285 _— 
Spirits or wines, rectified . . = 38, ior 10,717 

EI ——— 1919 SEPTEMBER, 1920 

3 (in gals.) (in gals.) 
Distilled spirits (non-beverage) x 1,381,911 3,785,883 
Distilled spirits (beverage) 1,875 ae 
Spirits or wines, rectified . = 60,341 8,232 

= 

% OCTOBER, 1919 OCTOBER, 1920 

Ps (in gals.) (in gals.) 
Distilled spirits (non-beverage) 1,906,464 4,370,105 
Distilled spirits (beverage) . 1,496 — 
Spirits or wines, rectified . 66,311 6,208 

NOVEMBER, 1919 NOVEMBER, 1920 
(in gals.) (in gals.) 

Distilled spirits (non-beverage) | 1,61 4,637 3,348,044 
Distilled spirits ee : Kool 1,729 
Spirits or wines, rectifie 13,003 6,064 








The above table of comparative figures is compiled from data supplied by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


1920, was not available at the time this article was prepared.) 


The figures include whisky, rum, gin, brandy, and alcohol, but exclude denatured alcohol. 
and the manufacturers of many articles. The entire product, however, is suitable for use for beverage purposes. 
and “‘non-beverage,” was made in the years prior to Constitutional prohibition, solely for tax pur 
nstitutional prohibition there is, of course, no such thing as lawful beverage spirits. 


withdrawn for non-beverage purposes. _ Since 


(The total for December 


They include the alcohol that is used by druggists 
The distinction, “ beverage’ 
ses, a lower tax being imposed upon spirits 


Monthly withdrawals of spirits for non-beverage purposes under Constitutional prohibition equal the combined withdrawals for beverage 


and non-beverage purposes before prohibition. 


gling are the coast guard manning the revenue 
cutters, and the customs officers. We have 
expert testimony, officially given, as to the 
efficiency of these barriers so far as liquor 
smuggling is concerned. 

At a hearing before the House Committee on 
Appropriations, Commodore W. E. Reynolds, 
chief of the Coast Guard, testified rather pes- 
simistically. He has but sixty-sever ships, 
including all classes. These ships patrol the 
coasts, enforce the various navigation laws and 
laws relating to commerce and revenue, assist 
vessels in distress, save property, remove 
derelicts, cruise in the Bering Sea and the Arctic 
Ocean each season, patrol in the vicinity of the 
Grand Banks to give warnings to vessels 
regarding ice conditions, patrol off the coast 
during the stormy season of the year to render 


other work of protecting the revenue and preventing 
violations of law. 

Chairman: I noticed in the papers a few days ago 
a statement with regard to the quantity of liquor 
that had been stored just off of our coast and which 
is being smuggled in. Are you being able to stop 
that to any appreciable degree? 

Commodore Reynolds: Not to any great extent, 
I am afraid. (It was explained that particular 
reference was made to the Florida coast.) 

Commodore Reynolds: The Bahama Islands are 
very close to that shore, and I understand that there 
is a large stock of liquor there. 

- Chairman: Have you captured any of it at all? 

Commodore Reynolds: A little. 

Representative Magee: Do you know whether 
airplanes or seaplanes are used in violating the 
statute or not? 

Commodore Reynolds: I understand they are. 
To what extent I do not know, but there are some 
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that have been operating between the Bahama 
Islands and the coast of Florida. It is about thirty- 
five miles across to the nearest land from Miami; 
small boats go across there frequently. 


Testifying before the same committee, 
George W. Ashworth, chief of the Customs 
Division of the Treasury Department, said 
that the customs offi- 
cials were seizing large 
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This is that assorted lot of drinks that are 
generally referred to as “home brew.” In the 
vernacular of the day, this phrase includes any 
liquid produced in the home, that has a “kick” 
init. Of course, nothing approaching an exact 
estimate can be made, perhaps not even an 
approximate estimate. But we are not upon 
such absolutely un- 
known ground now 





as we were when at- 





quantities of liquor, 


but that “a great deal asia _— tempting to estimate 
ge JANUARY JULY JANUARY JULY F 
of it is smuggled in on city A TO T0 To the quantity of smug- 
UNE DECEMBER JUNE DECEMBER . ° 
vessels,” also “across Wartime (Constitutional gled liquor. There is 
the line. With 3,000 eee wat ": =" wai , ee definite indication of 
miles of frontier, north Baltimore ~~ cs 4,287 g ; 482 1,303 the tremendous pro- 
. . oston . . . 23,022 32 ’ 1 ’ ° ‘ 
and south, it is avery Charleston, $. c ‘ s vr ‘ ence portions that “home 
easy matter.” oa: |OUCe t= bvewing” has reached. 
“ 99 Norfolk, Va... 838* 838* 6 886 : % 
ido not see,” Mm Gos’. | = tas pe bie: an Capping machines, 
terposed one of the Philadelphia — eos be = large stone crocks, 
committeemen, “how St.Louis. . . . 2.075 733 214 504 wineand cider presses, 








you could get force 
enough to care prop- 
erly for such an ex- 
tensive frontier.” 

“We could not,” 

Mr. Ashworth admitted, “but, of course, the 
more men we have the more effective our ser- 
vice is. It can never hope to be anywhere 
near perfect.” 

It is also the duty of the prohibition agents to 
prevent the smuggling of liquor. The statisti- 
cal table that gives the number of arrests and 
seizuzes, Segregated by states, shows that 
during the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember (the only months covered) prohibition 
agents in Maine seized 623 gallons of spirits; 
in New Hampshire 84; in Vermont none; in the 
entire state of New York 9,870 gallons of spirits 
and 154 gallons of “moonshine;’ and in 
Michigan 1,232 gallons of spirits and 746 of 
“moonshine.” These are the states through 
which the big streams of smuggled liquor flow 
from Canada. Texas provides the intake for 
smuggled liquor from Mexico. During these 
three months prohibition agents seized in the 
entire state of Texas 225% gallons of spirits and 
514 gallons of “ moonshine.” 

With the profits big and apparently easy it 
would not be surprising if the streams of 
smuggled liquor pouring into the United States 
are in reality the great rivers that well- 
informed rumor says they are. 

There is one more source of supply of 
alcoholic beverages to this “bone-dry” na- 
tion that we must attempt to estimate. 


{No statistics as to arrests for 


*The segregated figures for this for the first six-month period and the 
last six-month period of 1919 were not obtainable. The total number 
for the years was accordingly divided in two. 


given are for arrests for disorderly conduct which includes drunkenness. 


23-, 5- and 10-gallon 
kegs have put in an 
appearance in hard- 
ware shops, depart- 
ment stores, etc. 
They are often used as a window display, and 
given other prominence that only goes to a 
“live line of goods.” 

I asked L. S. Soule, editor of the Hardware 
Age, if the sale of these articles is sufficiently 
wide-spread to be significant. 

“If unquestionably is,” he replied. “They 
are featured in advertising for the hardware 
trade, and they are all good sellers for the 
retailer. The supply of these things can not 
keep up with the demand. For over a year, 
there has been a shortage of wine and cider 
presses. Previous to prohibition there were 
capping machines on the market. A few were 
carried in grocery stores to be sold to those who 
put up their own catsup. But since the 
country became “dry” there has been a heavy 
sale in them. It is the same with large stone 
jars. Before prohibition, they were only 
bought by those who wanted to put up pickles. 
They were slow sellers. Now the demand is 
good. The criterion is that these things were 
not carried in the average hardware store nor 
featured in the hardware magazines until 
prohibition came.” 

The raisin was an innocent fruit until 
prohibition came. To buy a raisin nowa- 
days is to invite the insinuation that one is 
contemplating a breach of the Constitution. 
But nevertheless the raisin is popular through- 


drunkenness are kept. The figures 
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out the nation. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported recently that 
during the first six months of 1920, nearly 
8,000,000 pounds of raisins were exported from 
Malaga, Spain, to the United States, exceeding 
the total raisin exports from that port during 
the previous seven years. The American 
Consul reported “that 
there is prospect of 


WINES AND LIQUORS IMPORTED 
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into being. The stakes are high and the play 
is bold. The forgery of signatures, of revenue 
stamps, of permits, are only incidents in the 
game. It does not stop at killing. In New 
York City alone, there have been five murders 
that were a part of the business dealings of the 
traffickers in illicit liquor. 

The prohibition 
force itself is honey- 





combed with graft. 





increased production. 


The raisin growers are ours «=o Monttitor «SCs eSttifying before a 
looking for a contin- mre 1920 NON” ~=—Ss Congressional com- 
uation of the great (Quantity) (Osea) Quant'tyy) mittee, Attorney- 
demand for raisins in = Whisky. 546,977 13 25,018 General Palmer said: 


the United States.” Gin 
In attempting to 


Brandy . 


(root Lo ) corel els ) 
ott a) (proof ae) 
300,032 25,05 
(proof gals.) (proof gals.) 


(proof gals.) Ps 
6 “Many men _ found 


4,12 
feeks.) 
“-% their way into that 


1,530 
(proof gals.) 


approximate the Cordials, Liqueurs, etc. hss Sales ng service who were in- 

amount of home-made ay others . ce ae a”)=— Capit, and many, 

alcoholic beverages, gui wines, inCasks. . nl (ort als) Preuss Possibly, who were 

we must not lose sight scalanaieiadttien ae oe) (as) corrupt. It is a work 

of cider which only © anaes (aontats) doz.) + which offers peculiar 

needs to be left alone a. ssrapgis — 144,245 23,419 7,322 inducements to cor- 
(doz. qts.) (doz. qts.) (doz. qts.) 


ruption, and the bu- 





to develop a 5 to 8 





per cent. “kick,”” and 
which only needs to 
be allowed to freeze 
for the “core” to de- 
velop a higher poten- 
tiality. Every fruit, 
every vegetable has 
its possibilities. [ am 
told that out in lowa the by-product of the 
corn silo is now being garnered. In the fall 
the farmer puts at the bottom of his silo a 
half dozen uncovered crocks and on top of 
them piles the green corn. In the late spring, 
when the last of the corn has been removed, 
the crocks are found brimming over with well- 
fermented corn juice. Verily, the ways of the 
thirsty are many! 

Paralleling the increase in the amount of 
drinking since the coming of Constitutional 
prohibition, there has been a steady increase 
in the number of arrests by prohibition officers, 
for offenses under the Volstead Act. From 
January 16th to June 30th, there were 10,322 
arrests; during July, August, and September, 
7,244; and in October and November, 6,903. 
Ten and a half months of the Volstead Act 
resulted in 24,469 arrests. 

A new school of criminals has been brought 


ury Department. 


1918, and 1919, imports were 


parative sex pone that are fair to 
to go back to 1914 


gallons. 


The above are the official figures of the Customs Service of the Treas- 
The figures for December, 1920, were not available 
at the time this article was prepared. During the years 1915, 1916, 1917. 


the abnormal strain put upon trans-Atlantic shipping by the World 
War, and liquor shipments fell off greatly. 


It is to be noted that the quantities for liquors are given in proof 
A proof gallon is . standard of measurement that requires 
50 per cent. of alcohol by volume. 


reau of investigation 
has carried on a great 
deal of investigationin 
connection with inves- 
tigating the investiga- 
tors of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. In 
this liquor business, 
in many districts, facts have come to us which 
make it necessary for us to go into the business 
of following up these other agents. We make 
it our business, on proper information, to 
investigate all official misconduct amounting 
to the violation of law, and this prohibition 
business has yielded a lot of that.” 

Men who are in a position to know, say that 
prohibition under the Volstead Act is the 
greatest institution for making it possible to 
graft that has ever been fastened upon the 
country. And the politician is finding in it a 
new means of strengthening his power. 

But there is another side to all this. The 
Volstead Act is evidence that the United States 
is willing to try prohibition, but either the Act 
must be made less drastic or the enforcement 
more sO, for as it is there is too much law break- 
ing, and, so far at least, signs of improvement 

_in that respect are few. 


restricted by various laws and by 
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WHY THEODORE N. VAIL BACKED 
O. H. BENSON 


An lowa Farmer Boy Who Saw the Necessity of Educating Children to Fit Their En- 


vironments. 


How Crops That Could Not Be Sold Developed a New Method of 


Canning Fruits and Vegetables. A Plan to Teach Children the Business of Production 
By SELENE ARMSTRONG HARMON 


NE day in the early “nineties” a 

sixteen year old boy sat down in 

a blackberry patch on an lowa 

farm to think what he could do 

— about it. In his hand he held 

two yellow slips of paper. One was a telegram 
from a commission merchant in Sioux City. 

“Market glutted,” it read. “Impossible to 
take your berries.” 

The second telegram was signed by one of 
the commission men of Des Moines, and read, 
“Market glutted. Do not send berries.” 
Into the boy’s mind there flashed for a mo- 
ment the thought of the wages he must pay one 
hundred and fifty berry pickers at work. Then 
of the perennial “mortgage” on the farm. 
And he did not sit thinking long, for he had no 
time to lose. Within an hour, he had sounded 
the market in Chicago. Two commission men 
there refused his fruit, but a third merchant 

wired, 

“Will take all you have.” 

This merchant did not set a price on young 
Oscar Benson’s berries. But the boy consulted 
with his partner, who happened to be also his 
mother, and the two decided to take a chance on 
what the man would pay them for their fruit. 
Sixty cases of perfect berries, picked in the late 
afternoon, and kept in cold storage overnight 
were shipped by them in a refrigerator car early 
next morning to Chicago. Some time later 
their hopes were dashed by the astounding 
announcement that they owed the merchant 
for part of the express on the berries. He 
claimed that the berries had reached him in 
softened condition, and that he had been unable 
to sell them for enough to meet express charges. 

“That’s a lie,’ the boy remarked to his 
mother, and the two demanded that the mer- 
chant return the berries at their own expense. 
To this demand there was no answer. Again 
Benson telegraphed for his sixty cases of fruit. 


And it was at this juncture of the story that 
the commission man invoked his imagination 
to get him out of a tight place. 

“Wine merchant just happened along,” he 
flashed over the wire. “Will give you forty 
cents a case for berries.” 

Benson’s answer was to demand a second time 
the return of the entire shipment at his expense. 
Whereupon, the rascal of a commission man, 
knowing good berries when he saw them, raised 
his mythical wine merchant’s offer from forty 
to sixty cents, and finally closed with the re- 
relentless young truck and berry farmer at 
seventy-five cents a case. 

| have related this adventure somewhat in 
detail for two reasons. First, because it showed 
the pluck and perseverance of character which 
were to shape for Oscar Benson a career of na- 
tional importance. Second, because this and 
similar experiences in the marketing of the 
lad’s fruits and berries were largely responsible 
for determining the aim toward which his 
energies were to be directed in later years. 

At sixteen, young Benson, while helping his 
mother tocansome of their tomatoes and berries 
for which there was no market, began to believe 
that he could extend and improve upon the 
inadequate canning methods then known to 
the average housewife if only he had some 
knowledge of the chemistry of foods. This 
thought interested him in a college education, 
which from this time on became the dream of 
his waking and working hours. To make such 
aspiration effectual would mean the putting 
forth of almost superhuman effort, for there 
were a widowed mother—her farm mortgaged— 
and three members of the family younger than 
Oscar to provide for. At eighteen, however, 
by working sixteen hours a day and sometimes 
more in the winter months, and by giving all 
his time to the farm in summer, he had suc- 
ceeded, both in holding the place together and 
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in getting credit for three year’s work accom- 
plished in two brief winter terms at the village 
“academy” at Epworth, Iowa. 

But now, with the college goal almost in 
sight, the boy’s zeal and enthusiasm were to 
receive for a time a bitter check. To earn 
the first cash toward college expenses he had 
secured a job in a near-by sawmill. There, in 
some unguarded and terrible moment, his right 
hand was caught in the saw, and he lost three 
fingers and part of the palm. Gone now were 
the days when he could lead in the berry picking 
and the ball game. Gone suddenly, too, 
was the last vestige of his boyhood. It seemed 
to Benson that all he had left in the world 
was a doctor’s bill of generous proportions. 

One day, as he lay brooding on the cruelty of 
the fate that had overtaken him, commotion 
suddenly arose within the little farmhouse. A 
delegation of neighbors had appeared, and 
asked to see Oscar. They filed into the boy’s 
room, the stern, frugal, and gray-haired men 
who had been his father’s friends, and in a 
shamefaced speech that paid tribute to his 
pluck and industry one of them presented him, 
on behalf of the delegation, with a purse con- 
taining forty-eight gold dollars. To an lowa 
farmer in those days, forty-eight dollars in cash 
was a big asset. At any rate, it was enough 
to hearten a discouraged boy. Before his hand 
was out of the sling, young Benson had spent 
thirty-eight dollars on a tiny stock of books 
and school supplies. With five dollars of the 
remaining ten he bought a ticket toa near-by 
city where he was entirely unknown, and there 
began to sell his stock. By re-investing what 
money he made in more books and more school 
supplies, he increased his funds until, at the 
beginning of the next school year his earnings 
as a book agent and canvasser were sufficient 
to carry him through his first term at college. 
Later, by teaching in Iowa rural and village 
schools one year and going to college the next, 
he was able to have a year at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, a year at the lowa State 
Teachers’ College, and a year at the University 
of Chicago. 

The club idea is so familiar to-day that we 
are likely to accept it as something that has 
always been. O. H. Benson has made it fa- 
miliar. During the year ending June 30, 1919, 
two and a half million children in this country 
were reached by clubs organized under the 
leadership of Mr. Benson and his associates for 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
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The practical value of the movement may be 
seen in the fact that in a year’s time 251,032 
of these young club members produced food- 
stuffs valued at $6,019,092. This was ac- 
complished at a total production cost, allowing 
the boys and girls ten cents an hour for their 
labor, of $2,447,313. Thus the nation rea- 
lized in a twelvemonth, on the work of a 
fraction of its children, a profit of more than 
three and one half million dollars. 


AT WORK FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


SCAR H. BENSON began the Depart- 

ment’s work in the South by organizing 
garden clubs for boys and girls. These clubs 
grew and prospered at an amazing rate. But 
their very success involved a serious problem. 
The quantities of fruits and vegetables grown 
by the boys and girls with great enthusiasm 
were far too large for immediate consumption 
at home, and there was little or no market for 
them in the average near-by village. Southern 
homes had neither cellars nor other facilities 
for winter storage. So that Benson saw vast 
quantities of garden products rotting where 
they grew, while the Southern housewife paid 
out her meagre cash throughout the winter 
months for tomatoes, peas, and corn put up by 
commercial canneries of the Northern and 
Western states. Obviously, the only answer 
to the problem was to preserve these surplus 
products at home. 

At that time the canning operations of the 
American housewife were extremely limited, 
being confined to tomatoes and a few fruits. 
The canning method officially endorsed by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
used by most of our mothers and grandmothers, 
was a clumsy and difficult one. Women 
complained that a large percentage of their 
home canned products spoiled; also that 
they could take neither the time nor the trouble 
to put up their winter supplies: When, they 
asked, was a woman to cook, clean, and mind 
the children if she must spend three days put- 
ting up a few jars of beans? 

O. H. Benson knew that the only answer to 
the question was a quick, easy, and infallible 
method of canning, so he set out to find one. 
By degrees the basement of his little home 
became a laboratory. To find the time for his 
experiments was hard, and so these were usually 
conducted far into the night. Harder still was 
it to purchase equipment and material out of 
a government employee’s salary, which, in the 
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Why Theodore N. Vail Backed O. H. Benson 


case of Benson, at this timeamounted to exactly 
two thousand dollars. 

After three years of ceaseless endeavor, 
0. H. Benson perfected for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and for the homes of 
America, a method of canning which has since 
become famous as the “One Period Cold Pack” 
method. This made it easy for the housewife 
to can any food product known, in her own 
kitchen with ordinary kitchen equipment, and 
witha minimum of time, fuel, and labor. Yet it 
was not received by Department officials with 
one accord. 

Benson was not discouraged. He _ had 
spent three years proving to himself that his 
canning method was right. He now set out 
to prove it to Secretary Wilson, and he did, 
with the result that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture adopted his “One Period 
Cold Pack Method” and told him to go ahead. 
That was in 1912. Whereupon O. H. Benson 
launched a nation-wide programme of thrift 
and food conservation, the like of which this 
country had never seen, either in war-time or 
in peace. Many communities codperated 
to buy at a cost of fifty dollars a canning outfit 
with a capacity of 1,000 quarts a day, and 
canning days became a national institution that 
were picnics for the children of the country 
and holidays for the village and rural women. 
City women, too, caught the fever. Even in 
New York, a Broadway theatre was filled to 
capacity twice a day when Benson preached 
canning there. “Canned peas, beans, carrots, 
Parsnips, spinach, corn, or tomatoes,” he taught 
the nation, “are as staple as wheat, cotton, or 
smoked meats.” 


OPPOSITION AND ITS EFFECT 


TURALLY, the commercial canners of 
‘(he country were anything but enthusias- 
tic about O. H. Benson, and they let him know 
it. He met their antagonism with the same 
bland, unseeing smile with which he was accus- 
tomed to greet opposition in the Department. 

0. H. Benson and his work were now nation- 
ally known. The man had a devoted personal 
following that reached from coast to coast. 
And while he was welding the country boys and 
girls of the nation together in a great con- 
structive enterprise, a group of public spirited 
men in the East, headed by the late Theodore 
N. Vail and by his friend Horace A. Moses, was 
Watching his work. This group, including 


‘ 


Sixty or more representative citizens, comprised 
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the executive committee of the Eastern States 
League, an organization of bankers, manufac- 
turers, merchants, and farmers formed to 
promote industrial and agricultural interests in 
the Northeastern states. Vail and Moses, par- 
ticularly, were the friends of childhood. They 
believed that the child in the congested indus- 
trial centre was in greater need of leadership 
than was the child on the farm, and they wanted 
to see done for boys and girls of Eastern cities a 
work similar to that which Benson had accom- 
plished for them in the rural districts. 


BACKED BY FINANCIERS 


AIL and Moses went to Washington, ar- 
gued that Benson’s work for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was sufficiently well or- 
ganized to be left to others, and asked him to 
formulate a programme of work adapted to 
the needs of ten million children in the North 
Atlantic states, the most of whom were city 
dwellers. He told them that the chief requisite 
to his undertaking the new work they proposed 
was his being allowed to name the conditions 
under which the work should be inaugurated. 

“Name them,” said Vail and Moses. 

Benson’s answer showed that ten years of 
bureaucracy at Washington had neither robbed 
him of vision nor incapacitated him to think 
in big terms. He asked that Vail and his 
associates make provision for a programme of 
work extending over five years, this being the 
minimum length of time for which he was 
willing to launch a project of such magnitude. 
He also asked for fifty thousand dollars to spend 
on the work the first year, and for a hundred 
thousand the second year and each of the three 
succeeding years. Then, he modestly added, 
he would like at the end of five years a two 
million dollar endowment fund with which to 
carry on the work. Appended to these condi- 
tions was a detailed programme of work and 
practical education for boys and girls outside 
their school hours. 

“Come ahead,” Vail, Moses, and other mem- 
bers of the executive committee wired to Ben- 
son at Washington when they had read it. 

The result of these negotiations is the Junior 
Achievement Bureau of the Eastern States 
League, with headquarters at Springfield, Mass., 
and with O. H. Benson in charge as director. 
Mr. Benson is assisted by Frank O. Kreager, 
whose success as an organizer of industrial 
schools led to his being put in charge of 
the vocational training schools instituted in 
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government military camps on the Pacific coast 
after the war. The Junior Achievement 
Bureau is made possible by a group of sixty 
financiers of the Eastern states. Though the 
country child is included in its activites, it 
exists primarily for city boys and girls. For 
ten years, the Federal and state governments 
have educated rural boys and girls for the 
farm, while no similar leadership has been pro- 
vided for city children, who stand in even 
greater need of it. The boy on the farm has 
years of apprenticeship under his father. The 
city child has no contact with his father’s work 
in shop, factory, or store, and the wonders of 
modern industry are a closed book to him. 

Now as in the old days in Iowa, and later 
in his government work at Washington, we 
find O. H. Benson hammering away at one 
idea: Let the child’s education fit him for his 
environment, and let it be a process covering 
not only his school hours but his play hours as 
well. In accordance with this idea, where 
Benson organized the country child into corn, 
potato, and beef clubs, he now organizes the 
city child into activities that reflect the eco- 
nomic life about him. Thus, groups of boys 
in shoe manufacturing communities are taught 
the various processes by which hide becomes 
leather, and leather is made into shoes. They 
are taught also shoe repairing, and later they 
learn how.a retail shoe store is run, and how to 
sell shoes. Ina paper mill town achievement 
clubs of boys and girls learn the manufacture, 
selling, and use of different grades of paper. 
In Springfield the Junior Achievement Mechan- 
ical Club has salvaged thousands of tin cans, 
and found it a fascinating business. The boys 
have learned, first, where to get the cans; 
second, how to handle them without infection 
or injury; third, how to grade and classify them 
on the basis of kind and quality of tin; fourth, 
desoldering methods, or taking to pieces and 
flattening with wooden mallets; and fifth, 
baling. With the old cans that have been put 
through these processes, the children have 
roofed chicken houses, have made bird houses, 
match boxes, muffin rings, candlesticks, can- 
teens, letter files, and numerous other usable 
articles. In a single one of these Springfield 
achievement mechanical clubs, boys of eleven 
nationalities are working side by side. 

Places of meeting for the clubs are, according 
to Benson, “any old place where the gang con- 
gregates,”’ any familiar, likable, accessible spot 
whether a room in a store down-town, church 
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basement, scout troop room, or in summer 
playground or green. To aid in the organiza- 
tion of achievement clubs, all sorts of existing 
agencies are called upon, such as the school, the 
library, and the boy and girl scout organiza- 
tions. In the first few months of its inception, 
when the work of the Junior Achievement 
Bureau has been largely one of preparing to 
function, it has reached directly more than five 
thousand children most of them living in 
crowded industrial centres. Moreover, the Bu- 
reau aims to reach rural children in the North 
Atlantic states; and during the first year it 
has devoted about one third of its time and 
funds to the country child. 

O. H. Benson’s value to his generation lies in 
his teaching a whole generation to love its work. 
His educational philosophy is of a practical, 
made-in-America brand that pays wholesome 
respect to the American dollar. The chief 
tenets of this philosophy are: 

1. Let the child take part in the business of 
production in his home community, whether 
this business be industry, trade, commerce, or 
agriculture. 

2. Do not let the child leave home to earnand 
own his first property. Give him a leadership 
that will show him how to work and earn 
money at home, and that will then direct him 
in the investment of his home earnings. 

3. Teach the child to love his work while he is 
yet a child by infusing into that work the spirit 
of contest, challenge, and enthusiasm that comes 
from group effort. In other words, organize a 
club, and the child’s work will seem like play. | 

4. Make the child’s out of school hours and 
vacation periods an opportunity for the business 
of production. Salvage the city child’s id! 
hours and you salvage the child. ‘7 

O. H. Benson is to-day a young man w mre 
unusual personality galvanized by enthu*:sm. 
To hear him talk about his work is to feel that 
his years of best effort lie ahead of him. Yet 
in the ten years of his government work, during 
which time he surmounted the difficulties of 4 F 
bureaucratic system with the same persistence 
that a cork bobs up out of water, he has risen to 
a position of national leadership. There 's 
nothing supernatural about the factors that 
have made him one of the successful men of his 
day. These are just hard work, an open mind, | 
common sense in his educational thinking, faith | 
in his cause, and confidence in his ability, 1 
quote his own words, to “put over a job through 
business salesmanship.” 











